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Minister of Public Instruction. 



Department of Public Instruction, 

Honolulu, H. L, December 31, 1897, 
Mr. President: 

The placing of the public schools under the direction of an 
Executive Department, as provided for by the Legislature of 
1896, h^s proved to be a wise action. As the Minister of Public 
Instruction is now a member of the Cabinet, the Department 
maintains intimate relations with the general government. At 
the same time the general policy of the Executive is more easily 
carried out than if the schools were governed by an independent 
bureau. 

As the Commissioners of the Department serve without pay, 
it has been somewhat difficult to find competent persons who 
were willing to give the necessary time for the successful conduct 
of the affairs of the Department. It is a matter for congratula- 
tion that the Department has been able to secure the assistance 
of the 6dies and gentlemen who now hold the office of Commis- 
sioners and that harmony prevails both in regard to general 
policy and the execution of details. 



CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 

Several new features have been introduced during the 
present biennial period. One of the most important of which has 

been the classification of the teachers in the employ of the 
JD^partment. It has been the endeavor of the Department to 

have ithe several teachers feel that they are to be treated upon 
" tlieiriown merits; and to this end a classification of principals has 
i been adopted upon which their salaries depend. The basis of the 
' classification of principals is: first, the grade of certificate; second, 
. ttelterm of service; and lastly, the class of schools taught or 
\pi^sided over by the teacher. Nearly all the schools have been 

classed and the principals have been given rank in accordance 

with this plan, so that all principals in a certain rank teaching 

schools of the same class receive like salaries. 

The classification of assistants has been proceeded with until 
it is nearly completed. The basis of the classification of assistants 
depends upon the grade of certificate held by the teacher and the 
term of service in the Department. 



ADDITIONAL INSPECTORS. 

The schools upon the islands of Hawaii and Maui have 
become so important that they really need more inspection and 
supervision than it is passible for the Inspector General to give 
to them. It would be a decided advantage to have a resident 
Inspector upon each of these islands who would, under the direc- 
tion of the Inspector General, have the immediate care of all the 
schools on the islands to which he would be assigned. Questions 
are continually arising in the different schools which are difficult 
to solve under the present conditions. With an Inspector easily 
accessible much of this difficulty would be removed. Methods 
of instruction could be improved upon, and the general conduct 
of the schools receive strength from having one well skilled m 
the art of teaching visit the schools at frequent intervals. As the 



means of communication between the different Districts on the 
islands become easier, it may be possible to do away with the 
School Agents of the several Districts, thereby making a saving 
in the Department nearly sufficient to pay the salary of the In- 
spectors. It may not be wise to dispense with the School Agents 
during the succeeding period, or until the efficiency of this plan 
can be tested. It is not merely a move for economy's sake, but 
to obtain better supervision of the general working of the 
schools on the islands mentioned, thereby enabling the Inspector 
General to give more attention to the schools on the Island of 
Oahu, at the same time allowing him to supervise the schools on 
the Island of Kauai, as well as giving him the opportunity of mak- 
ing a general tour of inspection once a year. 

The Inspector for Maui would also have charge of the 
schools on Lanai and Molokai. 

This plan would also dispense with the Deputy Inspector and 
School Agent for Honolulu. This, however, would necessitate 
additional clerical aid in the general office of the Department, 
possibly in the appointment of an assistant secretary. 



NEW SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Nearly the entire appropriation granted by the Legislature 
of 1896 for new school buildings has been expended. The fol- 
lowing buildings have been erected and paid for out of this fund: 

Island of Oahu — 

Kaakopua School, 4 Room $4,338. 17 

Maemae School, 3 Room 3,036.85 

Practice School, 2 Room 2,384.00 

Kahuku School, i Room 984.25 

Ewa, Teacher's Cottage 449 . 00 

Kahuku, Teacher's Cottage 546-35 
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Island of Hawaii — 

Honaunau School, 2 Room $1,972.55 

Hohialoa School, 2 Room . . , 1,361 .20 

Honokaa School, 3 Room 2,831 .05 

Olaa School, i Room 599.00 

Alae School, i Room 1,062 . 19 

Papaikou School, 3 Room 2,651 . 56 

Pepeekeo School, i Room 400.00 

Hilea, Teacher's Cottage 287. 52 

Papaikou, Teacher's Cottage 608.00 

Puna, Teacher's Cottage 797 . 00 

Island of Maui — 

Kealahou School, i Room $ 958 . oo 

Ulupalakua, Teacher's Cottage , 500.00 

Island of Kauai — 

Makaweh School, 2 Room $1,997.98 

Wainiha School, i Room 740. 50 

Makaweli, Teacher's Cottage 549.00 

Wainiha, Teacher's Cottage 495.00 

Island of Molokai — 

Kaluaaha, Teacher's Cottage $ 615 .00 

A single room school house will be erected at Pahoa, Hawaii, 
during the first months of the next period and paid for out of this 
fund. 

In addition to the school houses and cottages which have 
been erected during the present period, a still larger sum of 
money will be required for the actual needs of the Department 
in the way of new buildings. 

It is very desirable that one ten room and one twelve room 



school building be erected for the better accommodation of the 
children in the District of Honolulu. Upon the completion of 
these buildings, the first efforts at establishing graded schools 
will be attempted. This is a great necessity in order that a more 
perfect system of instruction may be carried out, where large 
numbers of pupils are to be taught. The construction of these 
two buildings, one to be erected in the Palama District and one 
on the grounds now occupied by the Beretania Street School, 
will permit of the removal of the Normal School from the pres- 
ent High School building to the Fort Street School building, 
which will place the Normal School and Training School under 
the same roof, which is most desirable. 

These buildings should be buih of something more permanent 
than wood; and I trust sufficient appropriations will be made to 
enable their construction to be of brick and stucco work. Th^ 
repairs upon wooden buildings are a great drain upon funds 
of the Department. It is estimated that these buildings will cost 
about $16,000 and $19,000 respectively, if built in this manner. 

Additional school facilities are required as follows : 

District of Hilo — ^A four room school house at Hilo; a two 
room school house at Kaiwiki; a one room school house at Pii- 
honua ; a one room school house at Onomea. 

District of Puna — Two room school house at Kalapana ; one 
room school house at Puula. 

District of South Kona — One room school house at Papa. 

District of North Kona — Two room school house at Keau- 
hou (mauka) ; two room school house at Honokohau. 

District of Kohala — Two room school house at Honomakau, 

District of Hamakua — Two roonl school house at Kalapaa* 

District of Makawao — Two room school house at Keokea; 
two room school house at Kaupakulua. 

District of Hana— Two room school house at Ni'hiku. 

District of Koolaupoko — One room school house at Kahana. 

District of Waialua — One room school house at Mpkuleia. 

District of Waimea — One room school house at Mana; one 
room school house at Waimea. 



A school house will be needed at Pearl City and also in the 
neighborhood of the Oahu Sugar Plantation. 

At Lahainaluna Seminary a new shop or dining room is 
necessary. In this case it will be necessary only for the Depart- 
ment to furnish the materials, the construction of the buildings 
being carried on by the students, for which work they are amply 
qualified. 



SELECT SCHOOLS. 

The necessity for schools of this class still continues. One 
of the strongest arguments in support of this proposition is that 
the people demand opportunities of this kind, as is shown by the 
large increase of patronage in schools of this class, and the de~ 
mands for still further accommodations. 

The fee that is imposed upon pupils wdio attend these schools 
is not for the purpose of debarring any class of pupils, but as 
they receive additional advantages in the school, a slight fee is 
charged to partially compensate the Government for its increased 
outlay for their benefit. 

Pupils have been turned away from these schools not on 
account of ifiability to pay for tuition, but for the reason that 
accommodations were not sufficient to w^arrant the receiving of 
all those who applied. No case of hardship has been brought to 
the attention of the Department wdiich has not been met. A 
number of free scholarships have been issued to deserving pupils 
W'ho were competent to accomplish the tasks set befor: them. 

The Department proj:)oses to establish as soon as possible^ 
mixed schools of a sufficiently advanced curriculum to give full 
opportunities to all classes to receive education equal to their 
abihties. 

If there were no Select Schools, those who are capable of 
advancing in the higher studies would be deterred from doing so 
by the presence of pupils who are unequal to the task set before 
them. This is specially so in the English branches. With our 
cosmopolitan community, many of the children who attend the 
schools receive no instruction in or opportunity for perfecting 



themselves in the EngHsh language outside of school hours. To 
a large extent children use the language of their parents while 
at home. The result is that their progress in English, which is 
now the basis of all instruction in the schools, is very much inter- 
fered with. It is no answer to say that the classes in the Select 
Schools might by protected by sufficient preliminary tests as to 
the abilities of pupils, for in many instances pupils might qualify 
upon preliminary examination, but would not be able to keep up 
with the requirements of the class to which they had been admit- 
ted, even for a single term. This would demoralize the working: 
of the class, and seriously interfere with the progress of other 
better qualified pupils. It is the policy of the Department to offer 
suitable education to all classes who are required to attend the 
pubHc schools. If the Select Schools were abolished it would 
have the effect of turning a large majority of the pupils now at- 
tending those schools to the private schools of the country. This 
w^ould be most, unfortunate, as the opportunities for progress in 
schools conducted by the Department should be fully equal to 
those offered by private institutions. 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The work in this school is proving beneficial in many ways. 
It has the effect of placing at the disposal of the Department 
young men and women, natives of the country, who have re- 
ceived their entire instruction in the public schools, rounded out 
by the course in this school; supolemented bv experience as 
teachers in the training school, both the Normal and the Train- 
ing vSchool being under the supervision of the same principal. 
The graduating class in the elementary course of the present year 
obtained positions immediately, and verv bright hopes are en- 
tertained from the result of* their work in the schools to wliich 
they have been a^$,igne,(i. It is hoped that this school will be 
able to supply a large number of the teachers required in the 
schools, thereby preventing the necessity of emploving teachers 
from abroad, excepting, perhaps, in some of the more advanced 
grades and in special topics.. 



During the present year, fifty pupils have been enrolled, an 
incnrase of twenty-nine above 1896. Of these twenty-eight, six 
boys and twenty-two girls are of foreign parentage. The re- 
mBining number, four boys and eighteen girls, are Hawaiian or 
part Hawaiian. 

Five completed the two years' course in December, 1897, 
and tv^elve expect to complete it in June, 1898. Of the remain- 
ing number, ten hope to complete the one vear course in June, 
1898. 

To make their professional training more efifective, careful 
attention is given to the pupils scholarship. The study of Eng- 
lish is considered of primary importance. 

The professional work is discussed under the following 
heads : 

First — Methods. 

Second — School Management. 

Third — Practical Suggestions on Lessons Taught. 

Fourth — Training Work. 

The purpose of the training department is to provide real 
practice for the normal students. From the first, pupil teachers 
are made to feel that the best element in teaching is a sympa- 
thetic relation between teacher and child; that the most inter- 
esting and important part of their work is the study of the chil- 
<iren under their care; that children must be closely studied, if 
they would secure a well balanced development. 



HONOLULU HIGH SCHOOL. 

It is the aim of the Department to increase the scope of this 
school as rapidly as possible and place it upon an equal foot- 
ing with schools of a similar character in the United States of 
America. To this end a grade has been added to the Grammar 
Department of this school during the past period, and still an- 
other will be added in the near future. 

In a great majority of cases the pupils who complete the 
course in this school will receive no further scholastic training. 



For this reason it will be the endeavor of the Department to make 
€ach course of instruction as complete in itself as possible. Spe- 
cial attention will be given to instruction in language, literature, 
mathematics, science, drawing, music and civics. 

The language course, besides English, requires instruction 
in either Latin, German or French, at the election of the pupil. 

The science course covers practical instruction in physical 
geography, geology, elementary physics and chemistry. 

The good work that has been done in the past gives assur- 
ance that pupils who graduate from this school may well consider 
themselves in possession of a practical education. 



LAHAINALUNA SEMINARY. 

This institution should be continued and its scope enlarged. 
There should be a separate appropriation for the support of this 
school. Greater facilities for manual training are needed and a 
sufficient appropriation should be made for this purpose. There 
is quite an estate connected with this school from which a con- 
siderable revenue could be" obtained. This might be made an 
exception to the general rule that all Government realizations 
should be turned into the Treasury, by allowing the revenues 
derived from this particular estate to go towards the support of 
the school ; the principal in charge accounting to the Department 
for receipts and disbursements. 



HONOLULU NIGHT SCHOOL. 

This school is maintained for the purpose of affording oppor- 
tunity for instruction to those who cannot attend the day schools. 
These pupils are of two classes; first, those who attend for the 
purpose of acquiring knowledge of the English 'langtiage, and 
consist largely of Chinese and Japanese ; and secondly, those who 
desire to supplement their education obtained in the day schools. 
These are chiefly HaWaiians and Portuguese. 

So far the school has received only male pupils. As appli- 
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cations have been received from a number of young women, it 
may be that a class for their benefit will be instituted. 



REFORM SCHOOL. 

The inmates of this institution have had regular instruc- 
tion in the course of studies prescribed for children of their ages 
in other schools; and, in addition to this, manual training has 
been introduced, the boys being instructed in harness making, 
cabinet work, making simple articles of tinware, and also in mak- 
ing their own clothing. 

The appropriations for this institution have proved insuffi- 
cient for its support owing to the large increase in the number 
of inmates. 

If the recommendation in regard to industrial schools is 
carried out it will do away with this institution, and broaden the 
scope of the work now undertaken by this particular school. 



SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The results from attendance at the Summer School have 
been very marked. What is needed generally is better scholar- 
ship among the teachers of the Department. The Summer School 
gives an opportunity for further education in the principal bran- 
ches taught in the schools, as well as a course in the practical 
methods of teaching. The Department has been particularly for- 
tunate in obtaining the services of eminent professors who have, 
through their enthusiasm in their chosen profession visited this 
country, receiving no remuneration, simply having their travel- 
ing expenses paid. It has been pleasing to note the enthusiasm 
wdiich has been manifested among the teachers who have attended 
this school. Although infringing somewhat upon their vacation 
period, a desire to become more efficient in their work has been 
quite universal among a large majority of the teachers. The 
increased efficiency of the teaching force may largely be traced to 
the work done in this school. 
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The statistics of the previous period show that there we;re 
forty-seven teachers holding foreign certificates, fifty-nine holding 
first class certificates (including life diplomas), forty-four holding 
second class certificates, thirty-six holding third class certificates 
and eighty-two teachers without any certificates. 

Our present force is composed of sixty-two teachers holding 
foreign certificates, ninety-six holding first class certificates, in- 
cluding normal certificates, and fifty-nine teachers holding 
second class certificates, twenty-two holding third class certi- 
ficates and fifty teachers without certificates. A new rule of the 
Department limits the duration of second and third class certifi- 
cates to the terms expressed on their faces, hence a number who 
have been classed in the last report as having such certificates are 
now classed as having none. 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

There are many children "who are so incorrigible that it is 
well nigh impossible for their parents to govern them. There 
are others, also, who do not receive attention from their parents 
while out of school necessary to keep them from going astray 
and becoming idle and dissolute persons in -later years. This 
might be obviated by organizing industrial schools where children 
of these classes might be admitted, after proper investigation into 
their individual cases. This applies to both girls and boys alike. 
Sufficient grounds and buildings should be provided so that the 
children might receive instruction in useful employments, at the 
same time having a home, which might be made largely self- 
supporting, by their own efforts. The criminal classes who are 
now sent to our Reform School might be included in the scope of 
these institutions, but in a separate ward so as not to exert a bad 
influence oVer the other inmates of. the institution who are not 
of the criminal class. It is a pity to see so many of our girls and 
boys becoming vicious principally through no fault of their own, 
but. by reason of lack of opportunities for better example and 
proper discipline. Opportunities for education in the ordinary 
branches could be coupled with manual training, providing a 
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home from which the pupils would go forth with improved ideas 
of life and sufficient training in some useful trade or occupation 
to enable them to find employment. 



APPROPRIATIONS. 

Increased appropriations are needed for salaries and pay 
rolls, not only because in some instances teachers have earned 
an increase in their individual salary, but also because of the op- 
ening of many new schools, which will require the employment 
of additional teachers. The increase in the number of children 
of school age has been very great during the present period; 
these, together with those who have never had the privilege of 
attending school, necessitate further and immediate accommoda- 
tion. Our school facilities are quite inadequate for the proper 
instruction of the pupils who present themselves for admission 
to the schools. This will be largely obviated if appropriations are 
secured for the construction of the necessary new buildings. In- 
creased appropriations are needed for incidentals and repairs. A 
large number of the wooden buildings owned by the Department 
are continually in need of repairs, this climate being particularly 
destructive of all wooden structures. There should be a special 
appropriation for furniture. Heretofore bills for furniture have 
been partly paid from the appropriation for repairs and partly 
from the Loan Fund appropriations for new school buildings ; the 
furniture of all new buildings being paid out of the Loan Fund. 
Additions or renewals of furniture of old buildings have been 
paid out of the repair fund. 



RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The maintenance of the schools of the Department has re- 
quired the expenditure of $415,272.93. The following is a state- 
ment of account: 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salary of Inspector General $ 6,500.00 

Salary of Deputy Inspector 3,150.00 

Salary of Secretary, including extra appropriation. . 3,700.00 

Salary of Messenger 1,800.00 

Support of Schools Pay Roll 380,428.05 

Salaries of School Agents 4,467.84 

Repairing School Houses, from 1895 357.48 

Stationery and Incidentals^ from 1895 4,419.27 

Repairs, etc., Keoua Hale (High School), from 1895 1,064.75 

Reform School 3,000.00 

Manual Training 2,000.00 

Teachers' Conventions 802 . 55 

Book Fund 7,000.00 

Expenses of Census 1 1,769.64 

Stationery and Incidentals 7,000.00 

Repairing School Houses 12,000.00 

Repairs, etc., Keoua Hale, from 1895 79^-^5 

Rent Fort Street School lot, from 1895 400.00 

Rent Chinese Y. M. C. A., from 1895 100.00 

Special Deposit, 1895 3»555 -39 

Salary of Professor of Chemistry, 2 months 166.00 

$454,471.02 

LESS GOVERNMENT REALIZATION. 

Book Sales $ 6,690.46 

Tuition Fees 8,324.90 

Interest and Rents (current) $ 3,370.86 

Hawaiian Bonds, surrendered for can- 
cellation 14,100.00 

Accrued Coupons on same 3,138.00 

Total Interest and Rents 20,608.86 

Total Realizations $ 35.624.22 
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Total Disbursements $454,471 .02 

Total Realizations 35,624.22 

$418,846.80 
Less unpaid bills, 1895 7^31-55 

$411,715.25 
Unpaid bills, 1897 3,557-68 

Net Cost of Department for 1896 and 1897 $415,272.93 

I submit herewith the report of the Inspector General of 
Schools, which deals with the details of the work wihch has been 
accomplished by the Department, and recommendations for the 
future. 

Taking all things into consideration, satisfactory progress 
has been made during the past period; but continued success de- 
depends largely upon the amount of funds placed at the disposal 
of the Department. It is earnestly hoped that all items in the 
appropriation bill will be agreed to by the Legislature, as strict 
economy has been in view in making the estimates. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

HENRY E. COOPER, 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

MR. SANFORD B. DOLE, 

President of the Republic of Hawaii. 



REPORT OF INSPECTOR GENERAL OF SCHOOLS. 



Republic of Hawaii. 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, December 31, 1897. 

To the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Sir: With the beginning of the past biennial period I as- 
sumed the duties of the office of Inspector General of Schools, 
and have continued in the office until the present. During that 
time I have made two complete circuits of Maui, Molokai and 
Kauai and three of Hawaii, inspecting repeatedly every school on 
these islands. I have also done some inspecting on Oahu, but 
have not yet found the time which it seemed wise to spend in 
inspecting the schools on Lanai and Niihau. I hope to be able to 
reach these two islands shortly. 

INSUFFICIENCY OF PRESENT INSPECTION. 

Although the courtesy and co-operation of the teachers have 
left little to be desired, I am deeply impressed with the compara- 
tive futility of these visits of inspection. The Inspector finds a 
teacher so deficient in discipline that it is evident a change, must 
be made — either by the teacher or by his employers. The teacher 
is so informed. He asks for advice and is evidently anxious and 
probably able to improve. Two hours have passed, and the In- 
spector must move on, to see nothing more of this school for a 
year. In another he finds the teacher very fair in discipline, but 
so poor in method as not to be permanently tolerable as a teacher. 
He gives advice which she eagerly receives and is evidently anx- 
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ious to follow. His hour and a half is up, and he passes on for a 
year. When he returns, she will have begun the work of a new 
school year, unless in the meantime her heart has been touched 
by the lonely condition of some young man. These cases are 
not imaginary. They are actual and now pending. Moreover, 
they are typical. Inspections are too brief and too few for pur- 
poses of assistance. And what is inspection without assistance? 
It is exceedingly hazardous to pass a fixed judgment, even, upon 
the work of the teacher after so brief an inspef:tion as is necessary 
under the present system. It is not claimed that the Inspector 
General of Schools is overworked. It is his duty to devote his 
whole time and energy to the work. He has done no more. But 
it is claimed that the schools are under-inspected, and the cases 
cited above are evidence. 

A more ideal system would furnish deputies to inspect every 
school in the islands at least three times as frequently as they can 
be inspected under the present system, leaving the Inspector 
General to take a more general oversight of the work, still visit- 
ing every district of the islands, but working on broader lines. 
Three deputies would make this proposed system possible. I 
suggest that some steps looking to the organization of such a 
system of inspection be proposed to the coming Legislature. And 
before leaving this subject, I wish to emphasize the fact that it is 
not proposed that the amount of work to be done by the Inspec- 
tor General of Schools be reduced, but that more work be done 
m the line of inspection. 

Connecting the office of School Agent for Honolulu with 
that of Deputy Inspector of Schools has resulted in confining the 
work of that official to Honolulu. I respectfully submit that this 
arrangement is not proper and should not be continued. This is 
said without reference to the incumbents, Messrs. J. F. Scott and 
T. H. Gibson, both of whom have shown themselves willing to 
<lo any work which the conditions of the office made possible. 
But those conditions have limited them practically to office work, 
and the inspection of schools in Honolulu, to which both have 
given due diligence. The schools of Honolulu have thus been 
given more inspection than those of any other district. 
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THE DISTRICT OF H(3NOLULU. 

Your attention has been called to the fact that the school 
system of Honolulu has outgrown its plan. Children from op- 
posite extremes of the city are found in school together, and 
when an attempt is made to relieve the over-pressure of attend- 
ance in one school by sending new applicants for admission to 
other schools, confusion and friction follow. I am convinced 
that until the city is divided into school districts, and pupils are 
required to attend school in their own district, it will be impossi- 
ble to adequately and conveniently accommodate the children. 
Although the law authorizes such districting, it is impracticable 
even to begin it at present, owing to the improper distribution of 
school houses. In view of these difficulties I have caused a school 
census to be taken, on which I base the following calculations. 
The complaints of the people of Kapalama that they have poor 
school accommodations seem particularly well founded, and I 
suggest that with the assistance of the Legislature a beginning in 
the work of re-organization be made in this part of the city. 
In the eighth, ninth and tenth precincts of the fifth election dis- 
trict, comprising that part of the city between Nuuanu Stream 
and the Kalihi Road and mauka of King street, there are eight 
hundred and ninety-three school children not now attending any 
private or select school. These are now distributed as shown in 
the following table: 

The Three Precincts 893 

In Maemae School iii 

In Kauluwela School 115 

In Kaumakapili School 100 

In Kalihiwaena School 62 

. . In Royal School : I53 

In Fort Street School 202 

In Other Schools 55 

Attending No School 95 

The Maemae and Kalihiwaena schools are located so as to 
accommodate the children of two sections of the area under dis- 
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cussion. Cutting off sections then sufficient to give these schools 
their present numbers, continuing Kauhiwela School and Kau- 
uiakapili School as special schools for Chinese boys and girls re- 
spectively (of which 1 shall have more to say in another part of 
this report), and continuing to allow boys from this whole area to 
attend the Royal School to the extent to which they are now 
doing so, there will be three hundred fifty-three children to be 
provided for. But to this area must be added that portion of the 
seventh precinct lying between it and the sea, containing a school 
population to approximately of one hundred, making a total of 
four hundred fifty-three children to be provided for, two hundred 
two of whom are now attending Fort Street School, which at pres- 
ent is attended by only forty-eight pupils resident in the precinct 
in wdiich the school is located. But the policy of continuing sep- 
arate schools for Chinese boys and also of allowing boys to con- 
tinue freely to enter the Royal School from all parts of the city is 
open to very serious c[uestion. A decision to reverse the present 
policy in either of these respects w^ould materially increase the 
number of children to be provided for. Making no allowance 
for such contingent change of policy, and none for the increase 
of population, a school of ten rooms would barely accommodate 
.this proposed school district for grades up to the High School. 
But increase of population is certain even before the proposed 
building could be made ready for occupancy. 

If sixty-five only be allow^ed to continue going to the Royal 
School from this district, as hereinafter recommended, that being 
the estimated number from this area in the grammar and high 
school classes of that school, it will increase the number of chil- 
dren to be provided for in this school by eighty-eight, or from 
four hundred fifty-three to five hundred thirty-one, making a 
building of tw^elve rooms barely meet the present requirements 
without calculating upon the increase in school population which 
will certainly take place before the building in question can be 
put up. Perhaps it would be wise to limit the building to this 
size, however, with a view to increasing the size of Maemae 
School before the end of the period if necessary. And here let 
me emphasize the desirableness of a contingent element in the 
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building fund. Even a Department of Public Instruction cannot 
be said to possess omniscience nor to be able to forecast future 
requirements beyond all possibility of error. 

The establishment of the proposed district and school would 
take away the majority of the pupils now attending Fort Street 
School, and their teachers might naturally go with them. This 
would leave room for the Normal School in the Fort Street build- 
ings, and the remaining rooms could be used for the Practice 
School. Thus these schools would be no longer compelled to 
trench upon the hospitality of two other schools as at present. 

In the third, fourth, fifth and sixth precincts of the fourth 
election district, there are seven hundred eighty-eight children 
not now attending any private or select school, distributed as fol- 
lows: 

The Four Precincts 788 

In Pauoa School 53 

In Other Schools 672 

Attending No School 63 

Continuing fauoa School as at present, changing Pohukaina 
School to a mixed primary school for the fifth precinct, establish- 
ing a five room practice school at the Fort Street School prem- 
ises and making the Royal School a school for both sexes, these 
children could be disposed of practically as follows : 

Pauoa School 53 

Pohukaina School 160 

New Practice School 150 

Royal School 372 

In the Royal School at present there are one liundred forty- 
five boys above the fourth year studies. I estimate that ninety- 
five of these are from precincts other than those now under dis- 
cussion. These should not be transferred from this school. 
Granted that this is not done, and that the increase in the constit- 
uency of this school during the year that will elapse before these 
changes can be made will amount to ten per cent, the attendance 
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will then be five hundred four at the beginning of reorganization, 
as against five hundred sixteen at present. 

But the time seems to have arrived when the High School 
room of the Royal School should be erected into a free high 
school to stand at the head of the free schools of the city, receiv- 
ing the graduates of ail grammar schools on equal terms. Such 
action would involve no difficulties worthy of mention. 

In the first and second precincts of the fourth election dis- 
trict, not counting that part beyond Diamond Head and Tele- 
graph Hill, there are live hundred fifty-two school children not 
now attending any private or select school, distributed as follows: 

The Two Precincts 552 

Kauluwela School 12 

Kaumakapili School 2 

Moiliih School 45 

Waikiki School 68 

Royal School 83 

Other Schools 300 

Attending No School 42 

Allowing all schools named to rim on their present basis, 
except the Royal School, and assuming that thirty pupils from 
this proposed district will still attend it, there will still be three 
hundred ninety-five pupils to be provided for. These should be 
provided for by the erection of a ten-room building on the 
premises of the present Beretania Street School. 



ADVANTAGE OF REORGANIZATION. 

Following are some of the advantages expected to result 
from this reorganization : 

I. A large number of children not now attending any 
school would be adequately provided for. 

2. Over-crowded schools would be relieved. 

3. The equitable distribution and accommodation of pupils 
would be accomplished. 
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4- The Normal School would be given suitable quarters. 

5. The Practice School would be enlarged and increased in 
efficiency. 

6. Better classification would thus be made possible. Classes 
of near the same degree of advancement would be formed, class 
intervals being smaller than it is possible for them to be in other 
schools. The class interval of one year is about the best that can 
be expected in a general school of four or five rooms. This results 
in much confusion and much waste of time, especially in the 
lower grades. A shorter interval would facilitate the organization 
of new classes and the general re-classification of pupils, making 
it possible to keep pupils of equal degree of advancement togeth- 
er. Thus the bright pupils could be promoted to classes a term in 
advance of them when the year interval would make promotion 
impossible. Dull pupils would find themselves in the class, and 
not behind the class, with the bright pupils just promoted from 
the class below them, and both would be encouraged to their 
best efforts. The unfortunate pupils who through inaptitude, ill- 
ness or other causes are unable to continue in the classes in which 
they are working would not be condemned to go back to the 
work which they passed over a year earlier. If it is really neces- 
sary for them to return to this work, what is to be said of the 
policy which compelled them to spend a year of unsuccessful 
effort at work more advanced? A child may be out of school a 
term through illness or otherwise not through his own fault. If 
proper progress has been made in his absence by his class, he 
will probably not be able to take up the work in his old place 
without detriment to others. Yet it would be very unjust to com- 
pel him to go back a full year and spend six months without 
proper work. The close classification of a large school would 
make it possible to place him in a class so close to the place at 
which he left off that he would immediately begin doing profit- 
able work, perhaps with the hope of ultimately regaining his 
lost position, and that without loss to anyone. The teaching be- 
ing directed to individuals of nearly equal attainments in 
classes, and not to an impersonal *'niean" of each class, the 
teacher would be able to do much better work and the pupils 
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would learn more from ane another and from the teacher's crit- 
icism of one another's work than if the school were less closely 
graded. Loose grading and long class intervals make passage 
from one class to the next higher more difficult and tend to inflex- 
ibility and the 'lock step." The advantages of the possible better 
classification may be summarized as follows: (a) economy of 
effort on the part of the teacher, (b) facility in organizing new 
classes and in general re-classilication of pupils, with consequent 
encouragement to both dull and bright pupils, (c) better work on 
the part of the teachers, and (d) increase in the amount pupils 
learn from one another, through one another's instruction, and 
on account of the encouragement and stimulus of a large class of 
pupils of almost equal attainments and powers of advancement. 
It may be well to intimate here that the class interval does not 
have anything to do with the length of time a teacher shall have 
charge of a class. 

7. The problem of providing for the natural increase of 
school population w^ould be simplified, as the new buildings could 
be so located that additional rooms could be supplied, and the 
schools already organized could be enlarged with a minimum of 
confusion. 

And here I may say that the arguments in favor of large 
schools apply to other districts as well as to Honolulu. But in 
most cases it is not practicable to establish such schools owing 
to the distance it would be necessary for children to travel to 
attend them. In Hilo, however, the conditions seem favorable 
for building up a large, thoroughly graded school. 



THE TEACHING FORCE. 

The most important element in the organization of a school 
is the teacher. As is the teacher so is the school. Buildings^ 
equipments, courses of study and supervision may be inferior^ 
but their inferiority may be measurably overcome by the teacher. 
But what can counteract the evils of an inferior teacher? One 
of the most hopeful features of the educational outlook in Hawaii 
is the fact that the attention of an increasing number is centering 



more and more on the higher aims of education. They are more 
and more recognizing the school studies and exercises as means 
to a great end— the development of strong moral character. This 
aim inspires earnestness and devotion, fills the heart with enthu> 
siasm for the work and for the children, stimulates industry in 
the school room, and creates dissatisfaction with self. The higher 
aims of education are not consistent with self-complacency. The 
best of teachers are the least satisfied with their own attainments, 
when animated with a desire to lead their pupils to develop all 
their innate possibilities for good. r3evotion to the loftiest aims 
sanctifies every lesson in the school room and every effort of the 
teacher to prepare himself for better work, whether those efforts 
be directed toward the improved methods or improved scholar- 
ship. It sanctifies the rod and ameliorates discipline by removing 
from it all of passion, while leaving all of purpose. That there is- 
a marked development of this spirit among our teachers is be- 
yond all question. 

It gives me pleasure to say that evidences are abundant that 
in general literary and professional qualifications good progress 
has been made during the past two y,ears, as during a number o£ 
preceding years. Examinations of teachers have shown a large 
percentage of success, and the time seems approaching when it 
will be practicable to enforce the rule that none but certificated 
teachers shall be employed in the public schools. Then, and not 
earlier, it will be desirable to raise the standard of these examina- 
tions. But it should be borne in mind that a certificate represents 
only the acceptable minimum of desirable qualifications, and the 
time limit, on its face indicates that this minimum is only tempo- 
rary acceptable. The real earnest work of preparation for the 
duties and responsibilities of the teacher is that which extends 
beyond the requirements for certificates and is carried on volun- 
tarily. Intellectual activity is often of greater importance than 
intellectual attainments. Dr. Arnold lucidly and forcibly re- 
marked that he preferred that his pupils should drink from a run- 
ning stream rather than from a stagnant pool. A large number 
of teachers are showing a commendable enthusiasm in the work 
of self-improvement. 
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FITTING FOR EXAMINATIONS. 

The prominence given to the examination of teachers during 
the last two years seems to me to have produced very sahitary 
effects, and this is especially noticeable in the case of the grammar 
grade examinations. No teacher has ever been required to take 
this examination, and no emoluments or honors beyond the pos- 
session of the grammar grade certificate have ever been offered as 
inducements ; so that the preparation that teachers make for this 
work is entirely voluntary. Yet under the stimulus and guidance 
given, classes have been formed to pursue the necessary branches, 
and much intellectual activity and self-improvement are resulting. 
The broadening influence of this getting out of the daily routine 
cannot fail to be of very great value. The work in physiology 
and history seem to me to be especially worthy of notice. It is 
to be feared that the activity provoked by the rigidity of the rule 
recjuiring primary certificates has produced less satisfactory re- 
sults; as those preparing for these examinations as a rule possess 
less education and less intellectual power than those fitting for 
the advanced certificates; and, moreover, the work is not so dis- 
tinctly separated from the daily routine. Yet no intellectual ac- 
tivity is to be- lightly esteemed; and thoroughness in those 
branches to be taught is of prime importance. 



THE NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

This organization w^as formed in 1895 by teachers * who met 
for the promotion of a proposed summer school. Its value dur- 
ing the first 3^ear of its existence consisted chiefly in the moral 
support in gave to the proposal to have a summer school, w^hich 
proposal culminated in the estabHshment of one by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the first session of which was held in 
August, 1896. At the end of this session, the National Teachers' 
Association was reorganized, undertaking the additional work of 
conducting a course of study for teachers. Tw^o standard text 
books were adopted as a minimum course for members, local sec- 
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tions being advised to add to this minimum such work as seemed 
most desirable in each case. During the year one hundred forty- 
four teachers took part in this work, those in the country districts 
•doing especially well. 

Meetings were again held during the session of the summer 
school in July, 1897, at which various matters of interest to teach- 
ers wxre discussed, and a course of study for the new year was 
arranged. Thus far this school year, the enrollment has reached 
one hundred five. 

Although I have heartily approved of this work from the 
first, it has been carried on independently by the teachers them- 
selves. Such enthusiasm for self-improvement on the part of the 
teachers is very encouraging. 

TPIE OPEN SCHOOL OF HIGHER PEDAGOGY. 

At the meeting of the Minister and Commissioners of Public 
Instruction held August 12, 1897, at the suggestion of a number 
oi leading teachers with whom I had consulted, I presented an 
outline of a course of study for the more advanced members of 
the teaching force which I proposed should be given. As this 
met with general approval, the following announcement was pub- 
lished August 14, 1897: 

COURSES IN HIGHER PEDAGOGY. 

i 
The Ministers and Commissioners of Public Instruction here- 

l)y offer the following courses in Higher Pedagogy to be con- 
ducted by the Inspector General of Schools, upon the conditions 
and plan herein set forth: 



FIRST YEAR. 

Historical and critical course in educational theories. In 
this course the following text books will be used: 



Quick's "Educational Reformers." 
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2, Rouseau's **Emile." 

3. Von Bitlow's '^Reminiscences of Froebel.'' 
4- Rein's "Outlines of Pedagogics/' 

5. McMurry^s ''General Method.'' 

6. Educational Creeds of Parker, Harris, Dewey and others, 

SECOND YEAR. 

Critical course in courses of study. Following is the pro- 
visional list of text books for this course : 

1. Baldwin's "Intellectual Development in the Child and 
the Race. 

2. "Herbart Year Book." 

3. Parker's "Talks on Pedagogics." 

4* Report of "The Committee of Fifteen." 

5. Report of "The Committee of Ten." 

6. School reports, courses of study, etc. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Historical and critical course in school systems. 

No text books are announced for this course as yet, but it is 
intended that it shall include the school systems of Germany^ 
France, Ontario, New York and California, and that the scope 
of the work shall be such as to cover typical city school systems, 
the preparation bf teachers in Normal and Training Schools and 
Pedagogical Departments in Universities, as well as the organiza- 
tion of general schools. 



IN GENERAL. 

This is not a "Normal Course." It is open to all college 
graduates, graduates of State normal schools or other normal 
schools of equal standing, and to others who can furnish satis- 
factory evidence of like qualifications for entering upon the work* 
It is hoped that those undertaking this work will do so with the 
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expectation of pursuing it for the three years. It is expected that 
the first course will be given again the second year to a new class, 
and so on, making the course perpetual. The second and third 
courses are subject to modification as is also the first course as 
far as the second class is concerned. 

The following is the plan of the work: 

1. Syllabi of the subjects will be sent to the members of 
the class from time to time and each member will be expected to 
write briefly on the syllabus, sending the results at once to the 
Inspector General of Schools at Honolulu. 

2. At the end of each year each member of the class will 
present a theme or thesis of not less than i,ooo nor more than 
3,000 words setting forth the results of a careful and exhaustive 
study of some subject connected with the year's work. To avoid 
duplicating and confusion, the subject of each theme will be sub- 
mitted to the Inspector General of Schools for his examination 
and approval early in each year. All themes or theses will be pre- 
sented to him in typewriting or plain manuscript not later than 
the 1st day of July in each year. 

3. There will be a meeting of the classes at each Summer 
School session, lasting through as many days as may be found 
necessary, at which meeting all themes or theses will be read by 
their respective writers and discussed by members of the class 
and others invited to be present. 

4. At the end of each year, those giving evidence of having 
satisfactorily completed the w^ork of one course wnll receive certi- 
ficates to that effect. 

5. Those satisfactorily completing the work of the three 
courses will receive diplomas. 

No fees will be charged beyond those necessary to cover the 
expenses of certificates, diplomas, etc. 

Those desiring further information about tlais work and 
those desiring to undertake the course should write the Inspector 
General of Schools without unnecessary delay. 

In respose to this call, twenty-three teachers have enrolled 
themselves for the w^ork. Of these ten have taken their degrees 
from regular colleges and universities, two are graduates of a 
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State normal school and most of the other members are gradu- 
ates of institutions of scholastic rank at least equal to that of the 
better class of State normal schools. Cornell, Harvard and San 
Jose Normal School are the institutions most numerously repre- 
sented in the class. The class is much larger than I expected when 
the announcement was made, and I think a little pride in its size 
and quahty is pardonable. 



THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

After a good deal of discussion of the matter among the 
Maui teachers and in the columns of the Progressive Educator, 
in July, 1895, a call for '*all teachers and others interested in the 
organization of a smummer school to meet at the Fort Street 
School house, Honolulu, on Monday, September 2, 1895, at 9 
o'clock A. M., for the purpose of considering plans and making 
preliminary arrangements for a session of such school to be 
held in the summer of 1896;'' was issued by Messrs. Henry S. 
Townsend, Henry Dickenson, Osmer Abbott, Frank A. Hosmer, 
Alatau T. Atkinson, John F. Scott, James L. Dumas, and Theo- 
dore Richards. An extra number of the Progressive Educator 
was issued *'for the sole purpose of giving proper publicity to the 
call." 

In response to this call a large number of teachers came up 
to Honolulu, only to find themselves quarantined on account of 
the existence of Asiatic cholera in the city. After a time the 
Board of Health gave permission for the meeting to be held, and 
the teachers formed themselves into a permanent organization 
tinder the name of the National Teachers' Association of Hawaii, 
delegating to an executive committee the organization of the 
summer school. While this organization was in progress the 
Legislature passed an appropriation of $1,000 for "Expenses of 
Teachers' Codventions," with a special view to the proposed sum- 
mer school. As the constitution and laws forbid the payment of 
any money for the support of any school not wholly under gov- 
ernment control, it became necessary for the Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction to assume the entire responsibiHty for the under- 
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taking, which it did, making the Inspector General of Schools 
director of the summer school. 

As the personality of the director thus chosen coincided with 
that of the chairman of the executive committee of the National 
Teachers' Association, the co-operation of that organization was 
secured. Preliminary arrangements were made and the follow- 
ing explanatory announcement was issued: 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
NOTICE OF SUMMER SCHOOL. 

To the Teachers and Friends of Education in Hawaii : 

The Minister and Commissioners of Public Instruction an- 
nounce that a summer school, under their control, will be in 
session at the High School Building, Honolulu, from the 5th to 
the 26th of August, 1896. The purpose of this school will be to 
assist those who are making preparation for the examinations for 
Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates, to be held at the same 
place on the 26th and 27th of the same month, to assist those 
desiring to increase their attainments in branches in which there 
is no set examination, but which are of special value to teachers^ 
such as the tonic sol-fa system of teaching singing, kindergarten 
song, drawing, nature study, phonography, etc., and to assist 
those who wish to make a deeper and broader study of the meth- 
ods and principles of education. 

A teaching force consisting of a number of the best teachers 
in the Department has been secured to give instruction in the 
various branches. Professor A. B. Lyons, M. D., F. C. S., will 
give instruction in the physical geography and geology of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Professor F. B. Dresslar, Ph. D., of the Cali- 
fornia State Normal School at Los Angeles, will have charge of 
the work in principals and methods of education. Dr. Dresslar is 
an able, scholarly man, in close touch with the common schools. 
He has a national reputation in America and is not unknown by 
name at least, in Hawaii. Special work in this line will be done 
by a number of leading Hawaiian teachers. The school will be 
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under the immediate direction of the Inspector General of 
Schools. 

The Minister and Commissioners invite the attendance of 
all teachers of public and private schools, of all persons desirous 
of becoming teachers, and of all other persons interested, in any 
line of work to be pursued in the summer school. Tuition will 
be free in all departments." 

A similar plan was followed in the summer of 1897, the 
school being in session from the 8th to the 28th of July, and Pro- 
fessor Elmer E. Brown, Ph. D,, of the University of California, 
taking up the general line of work followed by Dr. Dresslar in 
the session of 1896. The teaching force in each case was, with 
the exception of the eminent educators drawn from abroad, en- 
tirely unpaid. Such unselfish enthusiasm on the part of so many 
persons is remarkable and merits the commendation and public 
thanks of this Department. And the pay of Dr. Dresslar and 
Dr. Brown was not sufficient to be an inducement or a compensa- 
tion. 

Dr. Dresslar's w^ork was received with great enthusiasm and 
undoubtedly did lasting good. He fixed the attention of his 
classes upon the higher aims in education and opened new views 
to many. Dr. Brown followed up the work then begun, and in 
addition put forth special efforts to foster an interest on the part 
of the more advanced teachers, in the deeper questions of educa- 
tional theory; and it is, probably, in great measure due to him 
that the Open School of Higher Pedagogy exists today. The at- 
tendance has been about two hundred at each session. The good 
results of this work are to be seen in many schools, and I need 
hardly say that I regard the summer school as an institution to 
be kept up. As I have found it difficult to secure such men as Dr. 
Dresslar and Dr. Brown so late in the season, I have already tak- 
en steps to secure the services of Colonel Francis W. Parker and 
his wife for the session of 1898. Colonel Parker is the Principal 
of the Chicago Normal School and is undoubtedly the best 
known common school worker in America. His wafe is his able 
coadjutor, and their work in Honolulu will be of historical signi- 
ficance. As their expenses alone will amount to considerable 
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more than half of the last biennial appropriation, and as it will be 
necessary to secure a larger hall, than is at the disposal of the 
Department, thus further increasing the expense of the session, 
I ask that you make an effort to secure a larger appropriation 
from the coming Legislature for this purpose, so that a satisfac- 
tory session in 1899 may be secured. 

Before leaving this subject, I wish to mention with gratitude 
the characteristic thoughtfulness of certain residents of Honolulu 
and of the officers of the flagship Philadelphia in assisting to 
entertain those who attended from outside the citv. 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The long desired and much needed Normal School is in pro- 
cess of realization. The number of pupils in the Normal classes 
under Mr. J. L. Dumas, reported in the last biennial report, be- 
came so great that it was found necessary in September, 1896, to 
employ an additional teacher. At the same time a practice school 
of two rooms was provided. This was more important than in- 
creased attendance or the addition to the teaching force. Expe- 
rience everywhere leads to the conviction that practice in teach- 
ing under instruction and criticism is absolutely essential to the 
best results in a normal school. A mature, experienced teacher 
may be able to improve greatly under instruction without prac- 
tice; but it is my opinion that in the case of an immature inexpe- 
rienced person such instruction is of Httle value. And the pres- 
ent practice school is utterly inadequate to the needs of our nor- 
mal school. The growth of the school has been such that it has 
been found necessary to add still further to the faculty, which 
now numbers three. It will soon be practicable as well as desir- 
able, to require normal training and practice teaching on the part 
of all new^ beginners in the principal districts. Normal training 
has passed its experimental stage. Such requirements wnll only 
apply truth already fully esta1)lished. And it is noticeable that a 
number of teachers of considerable experience and good ability 
have become students in the Normal School. This is a line of 
action to be encoura2"ed. The self-satisfied teacher is verv unsat- 
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isfactory. All efforts on the part of teachers to improve themselves 
should be encouraged, whether they take the form of work in 
the normal School or some other form. There is a considerable 
number of teachers on our force who must materially improve 
their scholarship or, in the interest of the children, step out. They 
are in many cases faithful, honest workers, who deserve well of 
the Department. But it would be wrong to sacrifice the interests 
of the children to theirs after it becomes possible to fill their 
places with better teachers. More ought to be done to help the 
teachers of this class who are anxious, but not able materially to 
improve their scholarship. I propose that the normal school be 
kept open four terms of each year, and that such addition to the 
faculty be made as will make this possible without asking any 
teacher to teach more than three terms. This will involve the 
appointment of a Vice Principal capable of taking charge of the 
school oiie term each year. The summer term would of neces- 
sity be shorter than the others and the work would be adapted to 
the needs outlined above. This arrangement would probably be 
temporary, but I believe that there would be a demand for sum- 
mer terms for three or four years and perhaps more. 

Our normal school under our conditions should be far from 
ideal at first and should grow toward the ideal. It must take the 
product of our common schools and make of it a teaching force 
for the same schools. The constant adaptation of the normal 
school to its changing conditions is a difficult problem and must 
be chiefly left to the discretion of the principal. Mr. J. L. Dumas, 
who had charge of the school in the early stages of its organiza- 
tion and growth, having resigned, was succeeded by Mr. Edgar 
Wood, in September, 1897. At my request Mr. Wood has sub- 
mitted the following brief statement of the condition of the school 
and the work undertaken : 



REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT NORMAL SCHOOL. 

To the Inspector General of Schools : 

Sir: Allow me to submit the following report of the con- 
dition of the Government Normal School. 
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During the present year fifty pupils have been enrolled; of 
these twenty-eight are of foreign parentage, six boys and twenty- 
two girls. The remaining twenty-two are Hawaiian or part Ha- 
waiian, four boys and eighteen girls. Of the total number five 
completed the two-year course in December of 1897, and twelve 
expect to complete it in June, 1898. Thirteen of the remaining 
number expect to complete the one year course in June, 1898. 

During the first part of the year the work of the Normal 
School was seriously interfered with on account of the lack of 
a sufficient number of teachers. This was remedied by the ap- 
pointment of a teacher in English. 

The work of the Normal School divides itself into two parts^ 
professional and non-professionah In the two-year course special 
attention is given the first year to work in scholarship ; as without 
thorough drill in the fundamental branches our pupils will not 
fully appreciate the professional training given them, nor will 
they become successful teachers if deficient in scholarship. 

English. — Throughout both years and in all subjects, special 
attention is given to the study of English as a spoken and written 
language. Daily compositions are required. Only enough of 
formal grammar is given to make the pupils familiar with the 
parts of speech and the construction of sentences. A regular 
course in reading is laid down, and on Friday afternoons the pu- 
pils give sketches of the books read. 

Universal History with particular attention to American 
and Hawaiian History is studied so as to bring out the influ- 
ence of race, climate and physical features of the country on 
the development of our free institutions. 

Mathematics— Much attention is given to quick and accu- 
rate reckoning in arithmetic. The inductive method with con- 
crete illustrations is used as far as possible. An attempt is 
made to lead the pupils to generalize with a view to securing 
a more thorough grasp of the subject taught as well as preparing 
them for the use of algebraic language and methods. 

Science—Geography is discussed so as to develop the 
power and habit of geographic observations and to arouse a 
spirit of inquiry and a desire for geographical knowledge. Ob- 
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servations are made on temperature, rainfall and winds of the 
Islands. The geography of current events, as found in the peri- 
odicals, e. g., Review of Reviews, Cosmopolitan, Geographical 
Journal, etc., is studied to make the pupils familiar with the 
countries in which important political events are taking place, 
and to cultivate a habit of intelligent reading. 

Practical lessons in botany ,physiology, and applied physics 
are given during the last part of the second year's work to en- 
able the pupil to illustrate and explain the various phenomena 
about them. 

The subjects pursued and the number of periods per week 
devoted to each throughout the year are as follows: 

Composition work, 5 periods per week. 

Formal Grammar, 2 periods per week. 

Arithmetic, five periods per week. 

Algebra, i period per week in the first year; 3 periods per 
week in the second year. 

Geometry, I period per week in the first year; 2 periods per 
week in the second year. 

Geography, 3 periods per week first and second years. 

Physics, Botany and Physiology, 3 periods per week for 
one-third of second year. 

Drawing, i period per week. 

Music, I period per week. 



PROFESSIONAL COURSE. 

The principal difficulty met with in the professional work 
is the limited vocabulary of a large majority of the pupils. This 
deficiency is being slowly overcome. The course is given below 
in detail. 

I. Methods — (a) Scope and character of education; pri- 
mary condition of the mind; complex nature of the child; re- 
lation of the school to the child's physical, mental and moral 
nature, (b) Knowledge and development. Knowledge and 
words; first ideas gained through the senses; memorizing not 
education; evolution of the mind; ideas gained through words; 



memory; imagination, (c) Method. Inductive and deductive 
method; deductive method not suited to children; active and 
passive attitudes; analytic and synthetic methods, (d) Art of 
questioning. A lesson includes examination, teaching and tell- 
itig; questions classified on the basis of purpose, examining 
questions, topical questions; teaching not telling; skill in ques- 
tioning demands study and practice ; every recitation a language 
lesson, (f) Attention. Nature of attention; qualities of atten- 
tion; importance of attention; characteristics of child's atten- 
tion; means of securing attention; obstacles to attention, etc. 

II. Practical Suggestions — The teaching of the various 
branches included in a common school education. 

III. School Organization and School Management. 

IV. Applied Psychology— The psychology of knowing, 
feeling and willing is discussed in its relation to school manage- 
ment and methods. The object of this course is to enable teach- 
ers to teach and govern more intelligently and to place discipline 
on its proper basis. 

V. Practice Work— The importance of the work in the 
practice school cannot be over-estimated as it is here that the 
student meets and overcomes difficulties in the matter of disci- 
pline and, what is more important, learns to put into practice the. 
theory of teaching. All lessons are carefully prepared by the 
students and presented under careful supervision. Before 
teaching a lesson, the pupils observe while similar lessons are 
being taught. The teacher should be trained to teach in all 
grades of the common school. 

It is desirable in the coming year to increase the facilities 
for practice teaching. At present pupils have practice in teach- 
ing children of only the first and second grades. They should 
^ have opportunities of practice work in all of the eight grades of 
the school course, that they may be able upon graduation to 
take charge of any grade. 

Respectfully Submitted, 

EDGAR WOOD. 
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HOMES OF THE TEACHERS. 

Thus far, I have discussed only the means of making teach- 
ers and those who wish to enter upon the work of teaching mor^ 
efficient and generally acceptable to the Department. But there 
is another side to the question which should not be overlooked. 
Our educational problems are very difficult and they call for 
strength of character and permanence on the part of the teach- 
ing force. And a comfortable home contributes as much as any 
other one thing towards making a man of character contented 
with his lot and with his work. A teacher's cottage should be 
a house such that a man of sufficient force and character to give 
dignity to the school by his personality will be willing to rear his 
family in it. In the regulation of salaries, the use of such a house 
may properly be an important consideration. A few of the c ^t- 
tages thus far erected approach this standard. Others are far 
from it . While I do not say that this is wrong under existing 
circumstances, I do say that these small cottages, barely endur- 
able as temporary expedients for men of the character described, 
are far from ideal, and the attention of the Legislature should 
be called to this matter in connection with the appropriation bill. 



THE SCHOOLS. 

The common schools as I have often seen the mpresent a 
strange paradox. Intelligent, progressive, devoted teachers, in 
apparently good schools obtain results far from satisfactory. 
Educative instruction, such as tends to better thinking, better 
feeling, and better willing, in a foreign tongue, is indeed a lif- 
ficult problem. Few of those leaving our schools at the age of 
fifteen have any appreciation of English literature even in its 
simplest forms and few have habits of reading such as v^^ill tend 
to make them more intelligent and better citizens. Yet, the few 
prove the possibility of attaining such results . The new course 
of study marks an attempt to facilitate their progress. It was 
thought that the work of these schools was becoming too formal 
and an attempt was made to put into it more of thought Thus, 
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an attempt was made to foster and build up an interest in tlie 
standard literature of childhood, leading on to historv, to culti- 
vate and apply interest in nature, to connect number work with 
real tangible objects and to use the knowledge of arithemetic 
gained, in learning interesting facts about nature and the world. 
The attention of educators has recently been forcibly called to 
the neglect in our school work of a proper developrr.ent of the 
idea of number as ratio. An attempt has been made in this 
course of study to remedy this defect, which is generally con- 
ceded to be actual, without abandoning the idea of ''fixed vjiits/' 
which it is believed are a, part of the child's natural and necessary 
ideas of number. The course is as yet perhaps in advance of 
most of the common schools, for which alone it is intended, but 
it is directing the efforts of teachers, and it is believed it will be 
^ found practicable within a short time. 



CHINESE SCHOOLS. 

The school for Chinese boys at Kauluwela presents an in- 
teresting problem. It is claimed with some degree of justice 
that the boys of this nationality are very slow in acquiring a 
knowledge of the EngHsh language, while they are especially 
bright in some other branches of our school work — notable math- 
ematical studies. It would seem, then, that the best plan would 
be to have separate schools for Chinese boys so that work could 
be adapted for their needs without interfering with the progress 
of others; for, in a mixed school, Chinese boys are apt to be 
inferior in their classes in English, and superior to them in 
mathematics and perhaps other studies. On the other hand, it 
is the chief purpose of our schools to make our hetrogeneous 
population a homogeneous people, and to develop in that people 
a common good citizenship. I need hardly say that the term 
"good citizenship'' is used here in its widest sense. Tlie exclu- 
siveness so characteristic of the Chinese, then, cannot be fos- 
tered by this Department unless for very good reasons shown. 
But if Chinese boys are educated in separate schools, this very 
fact will tend to make them feel themselves essentially ser>arate 
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from others, and they will be so regarded in turn, by those oth- 
ers. Therefore, the best plan would be to have no separate 
schools for the Chinese boys; so that they would grow to con- 
sider themselves a part of the people and not apart from the peo- 
ple. The whole situation seems to be summed up in a paradox. 
It is the purpose of the Department to make the best possible 
schools (in the ordinary acceptation of that term), then, continue 
the school for Chinese boys; but if it is the purpose to make 
the best possible citizens, then discontinue the scliool in ques- 
tion. I favor the latter course. The difference in ability be- 
tween Chinese boys and the other pupils in our schools is not so 
great as to make it an unsurmountable obstacle in the work, or 
to justify the continuance of a separate school for them. But 
circumstances seem to make this course impracticable for the 
present. Even with the additional buildings herein reoi amend- 
ed there would not be room for the pupils of the district v/ithout 
the Kauluwela buildings, and it would not be wise to break up 
the present organization unless it were possible to follow it. 
with a permanent one. 

The school for Chinese boys has been considered separately 
from that for Chinese girls, at Kaumakapili, because in the latter 
problem there is an important new element. Chinese public sen- 
timent and Chinese home atmosphere are such that a Chinese 
girl, by attending one of our mixed schools, would lessen her 
womanly self respect. And when any girl detracts from this 
self respect, she is treading on dangerous ground. This is espe- 
cially true of a girl living in such a moral and social atmosphere 
as that of Smith and Maunakea streets. Now, the state has no 
moral right to force any girl to step upon this dangerous ground. 
It is not reasonable or right to sacrifice to the community feeling, 
desirable as it is, that which is infinitely more important in the 
development of good citizenship and all else that m^kes life 
pleasant and worth living. Until a Chinese girl can attend a 
mixed school without violence to her self respect, the school for 
this special class of pupils should be continued. When that time 
arrives, she should be dealt with on the same principles as her 
brother. 
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THE SELECT SCHOOLS. 

Upon this principal of conserving the forces which tend 
most to a high grade of civiHzation and good citizenship, the 
select school for those speaking English as a mother tongue are 
justified, and they should be continued and extended. The Hon- 
olulu High School may be regarded as, in a sense, the head of 
the system of select schools. Good progress has been made in 
the organization of work in this school. The three departments 
of English, Mathematics and Natural Science are now fairly 
organized. Although good work is done in foreign languages, 
this work needs fuller recognition and organization. A regular 
teacher wdll be required for this department as soon as the at- 
tendance will justify the expenditure. A course of study "which 
is tentative and may not be found of sufficient scope in the near 
future" has been prepared for this school. This course of study 
marks distinctly the fact that this institution cannot be made in 
any proper sense the head of our common, free school system. 



THE NIGHT SCHOOL. 

The Honolulu Night School serves two distinct purposes. 
It gives a little knowledge of written and spoken English to 
those who have arrived in the country after having passed the 
period for attending the day schools. It also oilers some ad- 
vantages to those who, having passed the allotted time m our 
schools, have gone to work with tastes for study and ambitions 
to know more and be more in the community than they can with- 
out further advantages. For this latter class, much larger m the 
communitv than the numbers in this school cover, it would be 
well to make the work tend more to occupations by which men 
earn their livelihood. Excellent work has been done m book- 
keeping and commercial arithmetic. Industrial drawing, if ad- 
ded, would probably interest and attract a number of young me- 
chanics, who have equal claim upon the public with the would- 
be book-keeper and business man. 
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LAHAINALUNA SEMINARY. 

Lahainaluna Seminary, established in 183 1, the oldest 
school in the Hawaiian Islands, probably older than any school 
now in existence in the Pacific Coast States of America, the alma 
mater of so many distinguished men of the Hawaiian race, is 
now in a more prosperous condition than for a long time. For 
many years this was distinctly and entirely a high school. Then 
came the transition into English schools in which it was one of 
the first. Other English schools being few, it was necessary to 
admit young men who had yet to take their first lessons in Eng- 
lish. Adult Hawaiians found so much difficulty in learning the 
new language that gradually younger and younger persons 
were admitted, and thus the grade of the school was lowered. 
JS[ow that practically all of the schools in the Hawaiian Islands 
are conducted in the English language, a turning point in the 
history of Lahainaluna Seminary has been reached. At present, 
the school would be well filled with sixty boys, yet there were 
seventy-six at the date of this report, and many applicants have 
l)een rejected for want of room since the beginning of the school 
jear. This makes it possible to materially raise the standard of 
qualifications for admission. Before long, it will be practicable 
lo make the standard for admission to this school as high as that 
ordinarily attained by those leaving our common English 
schools. Lahainaluna Seminary stands and always has stood, 
.as far as industrial training is concerned, at the head of the whole 
public school system; and this fact defended it in the times of its 
transition. Although open to boys of all nationalities, circum- 
istances make it practically a school for Hawaiians. And it is 
pre-eminently the poor boys' school. Sixty-seven of the seventy- 
six enrolled at this date are of pure Hawaiian blood. Only eight 
are part Hawaiian and only one is of foreign parentage. These 
boys are all from the country districts and for the most part they 
support themselves while at Lahainaluna. The majority receive 
Ibut little assistance from their parents, and cases are indeed rare 
among the boys where aid is received from a white person by a 
Hawaiian boy. They endure hardships such as few others en- 
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dure in this country in the cause of education. The shops, din- 
ing hall, and dormitories are in runious condition with age. They 
should be renewed. If material is furnished, the boys under the 
direction of their regular teachers, ought to put up the buildings. 
Of course they cannot do all of this in one period, but they can 
put up one or two buildings in each period until the whole work 
is accompHshed. Of the details of the adaptation of this institu- 
tion to its new environments, I need not here speak. But I be- 
lieve that it is now entering upon a new era in its history, and 
that a career of great usefulness awaits it. 



THE REFORMATORY SCHOOL. 

This school labors under serious disadvantages. The soil 
on the premises is so thin a coating over coral rock that its cul- 
tivation has ceased utterly to be remunerative or educative. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the period, a good deal of attention has been 
paid to shop work as the best practical expedient. But this is 
not the ideal work for such a school, as many of the boys are too 
young to profitably undertake mechanical work, and the terms 
of others are so short that they will learn little of a trade before 
being turned out upon the world again. Moreover, the re- 
sources and possibility of development of this country are nearly 
all agricultural, and, hence, it is desirable that our industrial 
training school should tend to the cultivation of the soil. Again, 
mechanical occupations tend to residence in the city, and it is 
easily seen that this is not desirable for boys of this class. The 
school ought to be removed to a more favorable locality, where 
good land is available, and where systematic work and instruc- 
tion in agricultural could be carried on. 

The following statistical report of the Superintendent gives 
many interesting and valuable details. 
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THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Excellent work is done in many private schools. But for 
their assistance in caring for the school population, the expedi- 
ture for this Department would have to be increased materially. 
Besides children of school age, they do much for those above 
and below the legal limits. Oahu College, the Kamehameha 
Schools, St. Louis College and its branches, and other schools 
in less degree, receive pupils above the school age, and thus do 
the country a service. They have furnished this Department a 
number of teachers adapted to its present needs. And nearly 
all of the private schools, having been established with special 
moral and religious ends in view, are doing especially good work 
in training up children for better citizenship and nobler man- 
hood. 

The Kindergartens, conducted for the most part as public 
charities, are to be commended for their praiseworthy work for 
the little ones. Kindergartens have passed their experimental 
stage and are finding favor as parts of the public school systems. 
The last Legislature wisely looked forward to the time when it 
would be desirable for this Department to add such grades to 
the schools, and to that end conferred the necessary authority. 
The value of Kindergartens is doubled when they are articulated 
with the regular primary grades as they already exist. There 
have been imitation Kindergartens, just as there have been imita- 
tion primary teachers. But among the best class of Kindergar- 
tens and the best class of primary teachers of the present, inspira- 
tion and guidance are sought for the same sources, the study of 
the child, his needs and his destiny. The sharp dividing line be- 
tween the methods suitable for a child of five and a child of six 
has been found artificial. Where the Kindergarten is a part of 
the regular school it influences the higher grades for good, and, 
action and reaction being equal, is equally influenced for good 
by them. In such cases the educational aims of the Kindergar- 
ten, in preference to those aims which are commonly called 
charitable, become prominent. And it must not be expected 
that such Kindergarten work may be made to cost little. It is 
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chiefly by this fact that I am deterred from recommending that 
a considerable beginning be made in this Hne during the coming 
period. But, for the present, the field is already too large for the 
means at the disposal of the Department. The time may not be 
far distant when it will be advisable to break over the lower, as 
the Department has already broken over the upper, limit of the 
ordinary school age. 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Happily the day for arguments in favor of industrial educa- 
tion in this country is past. The question has long been: "How 
much industrial education is practicable, and what is the best 
form for the efiforts in this Hne to take?'' 

The plain sewing which has been carried on in a number of 
our schools for some years, has produced excellent results. Not 
only good practical results in the way of preparation for the 
duties of life, hut interest in the school and consequent better 
attendance are gained by this work. It has been considerably 
extended during the past period and should be further extended 
during the coming two years. 

The sloyd woxk for boys has proved, on the whole, less 
satisfactory; although excellent results have been obtained in a 
few cases. Knife work seems adapted to long winter evenings 
with darkness and cold interfereing with out-of-door occupations 
and amusements. There is no such industry in this country, and 
probably there will be none while our balmy breezes continue 
to blow and the sun continues to distribute its light so evenly 
throughout the years. Knife work in the school room therefore 
lacks that vital relation to environment which makes the sewing 
both interesting and educative. Our agricultural resources and 
our conditions are such that it is necessary that the cultivation of 
the soil form the basis of our industries for many years to come. 
Agriculture would seem, for these reasons, to be the natural line 
of work to be taken up in our schools. To connect all means of 
education with environment, and to form correct and strong 
interests and kabits are the chief problems of education to-day. 
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It is therefore to be hoped that the time will soon come when the 
boys in our schools will be taught in a practical way the elements 
of agriculture. 

More than one-fourth of the pupils in our schools are drawn 
from the homes of people proverbial for their industry. For a 
number of years these parents have unwillingly relinquished 
their children to the care of the State as required by law, and it 
is becoming possible to judge somewhat of the results. The new 
generation is certainly more intelligent than the old, and for this 
fact compulsory education should have full credit. But are the 
children more industrious and law-abiding than their parents? 
I think those most cognizant with the facts will answer this ques- 
tion in the negative. I think it will be agreed that they are less 
industrious on account of their enforced attendance at school. 
Far be it from me to disparage compulsory education or under- 
value intelligence. And equally far be it from me to neglect so 
important a matter as industry. It is free obedience to law and 
free industry for which we should seek; and these are made pos- 
sible through education. Free industry springs from interest. 
Agricultural interest tends to free agricultural industry. It is 
practicable to foster such interest in our common schools, and a 
beginning in this line ought to be made during the coming 
period. 

Before leaving the subject of industrial education, I wish to 
acknowledge the pre-eminence in this work of a number of 
schools, viz., Kauai Industrial School, the Kamehameha School, 
Kawaiahao Seminary, Maunaolu Seminary, Lahainaluna Semi- 
nary, Kahala Seminary, Kohala Seminary and Hilo Boarding 
School. These, all being boarding schools, have opportunities 
for work in this line which day schools can never enjoy, and they 
are living well up to their opportunities. 

THE STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Table No. i. Number of School, Teachers and Pupils in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Table No. 2. Nationality of Pupils Attending School in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Comparative Table for the Years 1888, 1890, 
1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897. 
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Table No. 3. Ages of All Pupils in All Schools of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Table No. 4. Comparative Table of Pupils in Public 
English Schools According to Course of Study. 

Table No. 5. Comparative Table of' Nationalities of 
Teachers in All Schools of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Table No. 6. The Three Classes of Schools on Each of the 
Islands. 

Table No. 7. Pupils in Public Schools According to Course 
of Study. 

Table No. 8. Comparative Table of Nationalities of Teach- 
ers in Pubhc and Private Schools. 

Table No. 9. Ages of Pupils in Public and Private Schools. 

Table No. 10. Schools, Teachers and Pupils by Islands and 
Districts. 

Table No. 11. Nationalities of Pupils by Islands and Dis- 
tricts. 

Table No. 12. Nationality of PubHc School Teachers Ac- 
cording to Islands and Districts. 

Table No. 13. Nationahty of Private School Teachers Ac- 
cording to Districts. 

Table No. 14. Public Schools by Islands and Districts. 

Table No. 15. Private Schools by Islands and Districts. 

Table No. 16. School Agents by Islands and Districts. 

Table No. 17. Alphabetical List of Teachers in the Employ 
of the Department of Public Instruction. 

The running commentary upon the work of individual 
teachers by Islands and Districts, which has been a peculiar 
feature of our Island educational reports for many years, has 
been omitted, since it seemed undesirable to tell the whole truth 
and unrighteous to tell part and withhold part, thus conveying 
a false impression. A teacher may be unsatisfactory, and still 
be the best person obtainable for the position he holds. But his 
usefulness would come to an end if a statement to this effect 
were to appear in the published report. To tell half the truth 
and simply say all the goods things that could truly be said of 
him, thus conveying the impression that he was thoroughly 
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satisfactory, besides being dishonest, would cause the writer of 
the report to stultify himself or else prove recreant to his trust 
should circumstances change so that a more satisfactory teacher 
became available. 

Tables 14, 15, and 16 have been prepared to take the place 
of this commentary in some measure, and also to convey- some 
new information. 

Table 17 corresponds with one which has appeared in 
former reports as an appendix. 
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TABLE No. I 
Number of Schools, Teachers and Pupils in the Hawaiian 

Islands. 





C/3 
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cr 
c 
2- 


Teachers. 




Pupils. 


g 




M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 

• 




Public Schools, English. 
Public Schools Taught 

in Hawaiian 

Private Schools 


131 

I 

60 


122 

I 

82 


175 

127 
302 


297 

I 
209 


5.908 

17 
2,092 


4,634 

9 
1,862 


10,542 

26 
3,954 


Total 


192 


205 


507 


8,017 


6,505 


14,522 



TABLE No. 2. 

Nationality of Pupils Attending School in the Hawaiian 

Islands. Comparative Table for the Years 1888, 

1890, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897. 





1888. 


1890. 


1892. 


1894. 


1895. 
5,207 


1896. 


1897. 


Hawaiian . . . 


5.320 


5 599 


5,353 


5,^77 


5,480 


5,330 


Part Hawai- 
















ian 


1,247 


1,573 


1,866 


2,103 


2,198 


2,443 


2,479 


American . . . 


253 


259 


37^ 


285 


386 


417 


484 


British 


163 


139 


131 


184 


200 


256 


28a 


German .... 


176 


199 


197 


208 


253 


288 


302 


Portuguese . . 


1,335 


1,813 


2,253 


2,551 


3,186 


3,600 


3,815 


Scandinavian 


40 


56 


71 


83 


96 


98 


106 


French 




I 
39 


5 
60 


5 
113 


8 
261 


2 
397 


2 


Japanese . . . 


54 


56a 


Chinese. ... 


147 


262 


353 


529 


740 


931 


1,078 


South Sea Isl- 
















anders 


16 


42 


36 


35 


29 


23 


10 


Other For- 
















eigners . . . 


19 


24 


16 


34 


52 


88 


76 




8,770 


10,006 


10,712 


11,307 


12,616 


14,023 


14,522 
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TABLE No. 3. 
Agks op ALt Pupils in All Schools op the Hawaiian 

Islands. 





Male. 


Female 


Total. 


Number 'of Pupils under 6 years 

** *' '* between 6 and 15 years 
** " " over 15 years 


471 
6,762 
■ 784 


424 

5^04 

377 


895 

12,46^ 

1,161 


Total 


8,017 


6,505 


14,522 





TABLE No. 4. 

Comparative Table op Pupils in Public English Schools 

According to Course op Study 



1897. 



First Year . . 

Second Year 

Third Year 

Fourth Year 

Fifth to Eighth Year 
High School Course. 

Total 



1892. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


3.035 


2,863 


3.543 


3,881 


1,661 


1,896 


2 090 


2,273 


t,209 


1,469 


1,639 


1,789 


631 


797 


904 


1,063 


388 


592 


799 


1,020 


224 


115 


118 


163 


7,148 


7»732 


9,093 


10,189 



3,331 
2,089 

1.834 

1,273 

1,780 

235 



10,542 
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TABLE No. 5. 
Comparative Table of Nationalities of Teachers in- 
All Schools of the Hawaiian Islands. 



Hawaiian 

Part Hawaiian . . , 

American 

British 

German 

French 

Belgian 

Scandinavian . . . . 

Dutch 

Portuguese 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Other Foreigners 



1892. 



93 

47 
154 
57 
9 
9 
4 
5 



1894. 



80 

61 
155 

57 
4 
7 
5 
7 
I 

10 
I 

17 



1895. 



68 

60 

177 

66 

8 

6 

5 

5 

2 

13 
2 

14 



1896. 



68 

59 
226 

76 
8 

5 
7 
6 
I 

13 

2 

II 



1897. 



57 
62 

253 

69 

12 

6 



20 
3 

13 
6 



Total. 



I 392 I 405 I 426 I 432 I 507 



TABLE No. 6. 
Public English Schools. 
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Hawaii 

Maui and Lanai. 

Molokai 

Oahu 

Kauai & Niihau 


48 
28 

5 

36 
14 


37 
36 
3 
32 
14 


53 
23 
3 
76 
20 


90 

59 

6 

108 

34 


1,700 

1,100 

90 

2,224 

794 


1,462 

850 
67 

1,618 

637 


3,162 
1,950 
157 
3,842 
1,431 


Totals 


131 


122 


175 


297 


5,908 


4,634 


10,542 
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TABLE No. 6.— Continued. 
Private Schooi.s. 





p 
o 

? 

cr 
o 
2- 


Teachers. 




Pupils. 




Islands. 




B 










Hawaii 

Maui and Lanai. 
Molokai 


12 

8 


12 

6 


20 

14 


32 
20 


355 
221 


311 
317 




666 
538 


Oahu . 

Kauai & Niihau 


37 
3 


59 
5 


89 

4 


148 
9 


1,414 
102 


1,172 
62 


2.586 
164 


Totals 


6o 


82 


127 


209 


2,092 


1,862 


3.954 



TABLE No. 6.— Continued. 
PuBivic Schools Taught in Hawaiian. 





V, 
















p 


Teachers. 




Pupils. 








g 












Islands. 




ft 

B 
p 


P 


P^ 


B 
p 


Hi 


P 




















I 




ri> 




17 


fT> 




Niihau 


I 




I 


9 


26 


Totals 


I 


I 




I 


17 


9 


26 
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P 
t) 
B 

xn 

o 
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o 
I- 

M 
ft 

o 
u 
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O 
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CO 









Total 



High School Course 



CO M to w 



tli 


VO • 


UO 


H^ 


<M 


• 


vO 




r^ 




HH 


C^ 




to 


s 


lO 


M 




VO 



5th to 8th Year. 



% 
^ 



l^ to t^ t>. M 

MM M Tf 

Mm rO t-i 



O VO 
LOVO 

M M 



t^oo to 

VO CO 

to w 



4th Year 



^ 



to On M t^ 

M M 



ON '^ <N M On 

O «^ "-' 00 r^ 



3rd Year 



fe 



!>. M 10 O O 
M w MM 



to ^ M 00 rj- 
VO O ^ "0 to 
MM to HI 



2nd Year. 






to O to M t^ 

M r^ M r>. M 

to M n w 



00 O 

10 HH 

to 04 



10 vo Th 
w 10 rt- 



I St Year 



OnvO to On rf- 
t-i to M rf to 
vo to VD M 



w. 









T3 
C 
cd _ 

rt c« O '^ c3 




o ] 

ON/ 





r^h l-^ Th M M 


00 


fe 


00 c^ 1000 
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10 M ^ w 


rt" 






M 
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to 




00 

o 



to 

to 

CO 



a 



p.. 
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o 
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TABLE NO, 8. 

Comparative Table of Nationalities of Teachers in 
Public Schools. 





1892 1894I1895I1896I 1897 


Hawaiian 


50 
41 
77 
39 
4 

5 
1 

4 


52 
50 

I 
6 
I 
6 


53 
48 

95 

44 

2 

9 
I 

3 
I 
I 


53 

49 

105 

52 

2 

II 

I 

5 
I 
I 


49 
48 

134 
42 


Part Hawaiian 

American 


British 


German 

Portuguese 

French 

Scandinavian 


2 

12 
I 

6 


Chinese 


I 


Bele^ian 






I 


Taoane<se 








Other Foreigners 














2 


Total 


221 


229 


257 


280I 298 



Nationality of Teachers in Private Schools. 



Hawaiian 

Part Hawaiian . . 

American 

British 

German 

French 

Belgian 

Scandinavian . . . . 

Portuguese 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Dutch 

Other Foreigners 
_ Total 



1892 

"14 
6 

77 
18 

5 
9 
3 
I 

3 

4 
2 

142 



1894 1895 



II 
10 

78 
21 

3 
6 

5 
I 

4 
I 

17 



15 

12 

82 

22 

6 

5 

4 

2 

4 
2 

13 
2 



1896 

15 

10 

121 

24 

6 

4 
6 



10 
I 



1897 

8 

14 

122 

25 

10 

5 

I 

6 

3 

12 



158I169" 



202 1 209 
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TABLE NO. 9. 
Ages of Pupih in Public English Schools. 





M. 


F. 


Total. 


Number of Pupils under 6 years 


178 

5,239 
491 


156 

4,337 
141 


334 

9,576 

632 


Number of Pupils between 6 and 15 years. . 
Number of Pupils above 15 years 


Total 


5,908 


4,634 


10,542 



Ages of Pupils in Private Schools. 





M. 


F. 


Total. 


Number of Pupils under 6 years 

Number of Pupils between 6 and 15 years. . 
Number of Pupils above 15 years 


287 
1,512 

293 


265 

1,361 

236 


552 

2,873 

529 


Total 


2,OQ2 


1,862 


3,954 


Ages of Pupils in Public Schools Taught in Hawaiian. 




M. 


F. 


Total. 


Number of Pupils under 6 years 


6 
II 


3 
6 


9 

17 


Number of Pupils between 6 and 15 years. 
Number of Pupils above 15 years 


Total 


17 


9 


26 
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TABLE NO 10. 
Public Schools, Teachers and Pupils, by Islands and Districts. 



Lahaina . 
Wailiiku . 
Makawao 
Hana . . . 



Total 

Molokai. 
Mofokai 

Total 

Oahu. 

Honolulu . 

Ewa and Waianae 

Waialua 

Koolauloa 

Koolaupoko 

Total 

Kauai. 
Waimea ........ 

Koloa 

Lihue 

Kawaihau 

Hanalei 

Total 

Grand Total . 



Islands and Districts. 


C/3 
o 
cr 
o 
2- 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 




M. 


F. 


Total 


M 


F. Total 


Hawaii. 

Hilo 

Puna 

Kau 

South Kona 


4 

I 

6 
3 

7 
5 


7 
3 
3 
7 
7 
3 
2 

5 


18 
2 

5 
5 
5 

I 
10 

7 


25 

S 

8 

12 

12 

4 
12 
12 


493 

78 

153 

239 
216 

47 
207 

267 


436 

63 
123 

210 
203 

41 
161 
225 


929 
141 
276 

449 
419 

88 


North Kona 

South Kohala 


North Kohala 


368 
492 


Hamakua 


Total 


48 


37 


' 53 


90 


1700 


1462 


SJ62 


Maui. 

















7 


10 


4 


14 


221 


114 


335 


7 


7 


7 


14 


239 


237 


47b 


9 


II 


9 


20 


422 


347 


769 


5 


« 


3 


II 


218 


152 


370 


28 


36 


23 


59 


1 1 00 850 


1950 



i 5l 


3l 


3l 


6[i 90I 67I 


157 


1 5l 


3| 


3| 


6|| 90 67 


157 



25 


18 


70 


88 


1759 


1275 


3034 


4 


4 


5 


9 


198 


135 


333 


I 


3 





3 


91 


68 


159 


2 


3 





3 


68 


55 


123 


4 


4 


I 


5 


108 


«5 


193 


36 


32 


76 


108 


2224 


1618 


3842 



6 
I 
2 
2 


5 
3 
3 
I 


8 

4 
4 


13 

3 

7 

5 


277 

87 
178 
112 


226 

63 

149 

88 


4 


3 


4 


7 


157 


120 


15 


15 


20 


35 


811 
5925 


646 
4643 


132 


123 


175 


298 



503 

150 

327 

200 

277 

1457 

10568 
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TABLE NO. lo.— Continued. 
Private Schools, Teachers and Pupils by Islands and Districts. 



ISI.ANDS AND DiSTRIC TvS. 


o 

8 


Teacht-rs. 


1 Pupil 


s. 




M. 


F. 


j 
Toiall 

1 


1 M. 


F. 


Total 


Hawaii. 

Hilo 

Puna 


6 


6 


9 


15 


256 


154 


410 


Kau 

South Kona 




2 


I 


2 
2 


12 
6 


11 
4 


10 


North Kona 


South Kohala 

















North Kohala 


4 


3 


lO 


13 


81 


142 


223 


Hamakua 




12 


12 


20 










Total 


32 


355 


3" 


666 


Maui, 

Lahaina ... 

Wailuku ... 

Makawao 

Hana 


2 

3 
3 


2 

3 

I 


3 
5 
6 


5 
8 

7 


47 
161 

13 


61 

157 
99 


108 
318 

112 




~"8 


6 


^ 1 4 










Total 


20 


221 


317 


538 


Molokai. 
Molokai 




....!--.- 


11. .• .1 
















Total 




. . . II 1 








.... 

1 ' " • ■ 






Oahu. 

Honolulu 

Ewa and Waianae 


35 


57 


88 


145 


1342 


1 105 


2447 


Waialua 
















Koolauloa 

Koolaupoko 

Total 

Kauai. 
Waimea 


I 
I 

137 


1 
_59 


I 


2 

I 

T4S1 


'36 
36 


38 
^29 
f 172 


,74 
65 

2586 


Koloa 

Lihue 

Kawaihau 


I 

2 


2 

3 


4 


2 

7 

1 


19 
83 


18 

44 


37 
127 


Hanalei 






• • • • f 

....| ! 








Total T 


3 
6o 


5 

82 


4 
T27 


^ 9l 
209 


102 
2092 


^62 
1862 


164 


Grand Total 


3054 
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TABLE NO. 14. 
Public Schools, by Islands and Districts. 



Islands, Districts, Schools and Teachers. 


Date of Present 
Appointment. 


Pupils. 


>7 
II 







M. 


F. 


Total. 


ff . 


The Kepubilc 




5925 
1700 
1100 
90 
2224 


4643 
1462 

850 

67 

1618 

646 

10 
39 


10568 

3162 

1950 

157 

3842 
1457 

28 
91 


92 h; 17 9.9. 


Hawaii 




93 
92 
90 
92 
93 

87 
92 


15 83 


Maui and L^anai 




18 54 


Molokai 




....... 


17.96 


Oahu 




18 27 


Kanai and Niiliau 




811 

18 
52 

.... 


15 62 


Hawaii 
District of Hilo 


Sept. 1, '96 
Sept. 1892 
Jan. 1897 
Jan., 1896 
Nov. 1895 
Sept. 1895 
Feb. 1896 
April, 1892 
April, 1895 
Sept. 1891 
Sept. 1896 
Sept. 1897 
Jan. 1897 
July, 1896 
Sept, 1892 
Feb. 1894 
Jan. 1897 
Sept. 1895 
J a n. 1897 
Sept. 1896 
Nov. 1897 
Sept. 1896 
Sept. 1897| 

Sent. 1895 




Ookala, JVxiss Alice Winter 

Lanpahoehoe, Chas. H. Swain 

Laupahoehoe, Miss Mary McKinley 
Hakalan, M. J. de Gouvea 


25.00 
11.86 


17 

37 

27 


19 

28 
21 


36 
65 

48 


75 
90 
97 


13 33 


Honomu, V. A. Carvalho 


9 23 


Pepeekeo, Miss J. Pullar 


22 50 


Pepeekeo, Miss Percy K. Dillon 

Onomea, Leon Malterre 




40 


55 


95 


* 


10 74 


Onomea, Mrs. M. P. MaHerre 




Papaikou, W. A. Ray 


68 


64 


132 


92 


15 30 


Papaikou, M. Freitas 




Papaikon, Miss C. F. Thurston 

Haaheo, Miss Alice A. McCord 

Haaheo, Miss Agnes Hill 













48 


37 


85 


86 


12.47 


Hilo Union, Miss Josephine Deyo.. 

Hilo Union, Cyril 0. Smith 

Hilo Union, Miss Harriet F. Coan. . 


133 


115 


248 


■93 


19.60 












Hilo Union, Miss Alice K. West 












Hilo Union, Miss Helen Severance. . 












Hilo Union, Miss Bella Weight 












Hilo Union, Miss Elvira Hapai 










Hilo Union, Mrs J. C. McStay 

Hilo Select, Miss Franc Eaton 


15 
Less 

38 


20 
Tuit 

28 


35 89 
ion Fees 

1 


39.43 
20.00 


W^aiakea, Miss Iwilinoe Hapai 


66 


88 


19.43 
12.42 


Waiakea, Miss Louisa Hapai 

District of Puna. — 

Puula, George Eldarts 


April, 1897 

Sept. 1893 
Sept. 1896 
M a y, 1894 
c t. 1894 
Sept. 1897 

Sep t. 1894 
Sept. 1894 


13 
14 
34 


8 

8 

30 


21 
22 
64 


94 
59 

89 


11 43 


Kauaea, Miss Sophie L. Ry croft 

Kalapana, H. E. Vvilson 


16.37 
11.25 


Kalapana, Mrs. E. L. Wilson 

Olaa, WiHiam McCluskey 


17 
44 


17 
37 


34 

81 


91 


17.65 
19.75 


District of Kau — 

Pahala, Miss Angela Crook 

Pahala, Miss M. de Carmo 



^Incomplete Report. 
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TABLE NO. 14.— Continued. 
Public Schools by Islands and Districts. 



Islands, Districts, Schools t nd Teachers 



Punaluu, Miss T. Marcus ". 

Hilea, W. O. Crowell 

Hilea, Moses Malakaua 

Waiohinu, Chas. F. True 

Waiohinu, Mrs. C. F. True 

Kamaoa, Mrs. S. H. Kauhane 

District of South Kona — 

Milolii, A. J. Wilson 

Opihala, Mrs. Abbie Mahoe 

Alae, Thos. N. Haae 

Alae, G. J. Kauhaihao 

Hookena, T. K. R. Amalu 

Hookena, Mrs. T. K. R. Amalu . . . 

Honaunau, George Kanikau 

Honaunau, William K. Kaeo 

Napoopoo, Harry T. Mills 

Napoopoo, Miss Mary K. Mills... 
Konawaena, Mrs. S. E. Sunter 

Konawaena, Miss E. K. Roy 

District of North Kona — 

Pahoehoe, Robert Law 

Panoehoe, Williami Kia 

Kailua, Thos. Aiu 

Kailua, Miss J. E. Kammer 

Kailua, Miss A. M. Gurney 

Makalawena, H. Komomua 

Holualoa, Mrs. M. F. Scott 

Holualoa, Miss F. J. Scott 

Holualoa, J. O'Connor 

Kiholo, Eliza Kanehaku 

Kalaoa, J. C. Lenhart 

Kalaoa, Jos. Kealalio 

District of South Kohala — 

Waimea, Wilmot Vredenberg .... 

Waimea, Miss E. vV. Lyons 

Puako, J. E. Laau 

Kawaihae, T. S. K. Nakanelua. . . . 
District of North Kohala — 

Mahukona, Miss L. E. Alexander 

Honomakau, Emil de Harne 

Ainakea, J. N. Bell 

Ainakea, Mrs. J. N. Bell 

Ainakea, Miss Eliza Atkins 

Ainakea, Mis Sarah Ostrom 

Makapala, Miss May Logan 

*IncompIete Report. fSchool discon 



Date of Present 
Appointment. 



Sept. 

Sept. 

May, 

Sept 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

April, 

April 

Sept. 

April, 

May, 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

J a n. 

April, 

April, 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

F e b, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Jan. 



April, 
Nov. 

April, 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 



1897 
1895 
1888 
1897 
1897 
1897 

1894 
1892 
1893 
1897 
1880 
1880 
1895 
1897 
1895 
1895 
1883 
1896 

1896 

1897 
1887 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1897 

1887 
1887 
1895 
1883 

1896 
1894 
1894 
1896 
1891 
1895 
1893 



Pupils. 



•l. F. 



42 
14 



15 

2 

37 



62 
41 

45 
37 



33 

49 



18 
67 



6 
43 



26 



7 
14 



45 



Total. 



39 
**9 



14 

4 

35 



43 
33 
42 
'39 



34 

50 



12 
69 



5 
33 



23 



8 
10 

11 
17 

68 



38 






22 

69 



94 



29 
6 

72 92 



105 

74 
87 
76 



67 
99 



30 
136 



11 
76 



49 



15 
24 

17 

31 

161 



83 



96 



97 



19.09 
16.23 



14.81 

20.87 



31.03 

t 40.00 

14.16 



10.57 
13.78 



12.41 
13.42 



18.21 



17.88 



8.00 
14.41 



21.82 
17.37 



27.35 



16.00 
12.50 

21.18 
19.35 
17.52 



20.24 



tinned on account of small numbers. 
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TABLE NO. 14.— Continued. 
Public Schools by Islands and Districts. 



Islands, Districts, Schools and Teachers. 


iMtP of Present 
ppuintment. 




Pupil 


s. 


MS 


9 




M. 


F. 


Total. 




Makapala, Miss Myra Ward 

Makapala, Mrs. Tamar Hussey 

Pololu, Miss K. Ravmond 


Sep t. 
Sep t. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

J a n. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

April, 

April, 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Jan 

Sept. 

August 

August, 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

May 


1897 
1894 
1896 
1895 
1895 

1897 
1897 
1895 
1896 
1892 
1892 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 

1896 
1880 
1897 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1895 
1896 

1896 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1892 
1896 
1891 












10 
26 
13 
13 
Less 

39 


10 

13 

4 

4 

,Tui 

43 


20 95 
39 91 
17 92 
17 92 
tion Fees 

82 97 


$ 15.00 
12.31 


Halawa, Mrs. W. M. Patton 

Kohala Select, Mrs. H. W. Brown.. 


35.30 
35.30 
20.00 


District of Hamakua — 

Waipio, Ijouis R. Medeiros 


15.30 
14 63 


Waipio, J. K. Kealoha 




Kukuihaele, Miss Kate Horner 

Kaauhuhu, Sydney C. Biddell 

Honokaa, Evan W. Estep 


15 

18 

149 


23 

16 

105 


38 

34 

254 


95 

97 
92 


14,21 
17.65 
14.50 


Honokaa, Mrs. E. W. Estep 

Honokaa, Mrs. H. S. Overend 














Honokaa, W. H. Beers 












Honokaa, Miss Nellie Rickard 












Honokaa, Miss May Weight 

Paauilo, Miss A. V. Horner 












46 


38 


84 


90 


13.57 


Paauilo, Miss Olive Horner 




Maui. 

District of Lahaina 

Olowalu, W. K. Naipo 

Laliaina. Henrv Dickenson .1 


15 
75 


14 

67 


29 
142 


99 
96 


16.55 

22 39 


Lahaina, Miss Ida Horner 




Lahaina, Miss Abbie Hose 












Xjahaina. W^. Kaluakini 












Lahaina, Mrs. G. Rosecrans 












Lahainaluna, C. E. Rosecrans 

Lahainaluna, W. E. Reavis 


76 




76 


96 


41.58 


Lahainaluna, P. W. Abbott 












Lahainaluna, Joseph Hennessey . . 

Honokawai, Wm. A. Yeats 

Honokohau, James Poai 












22 
12 
11 
10 

73 


9 

5 

9 

10 

78 


31 
17 
20 
20 

151 


96 
91 
93 
95 

97 


19.35 
17.65 


Kahakuloa, S. Kaanaana 

Koele (Lanai), Mrs. S. D. Heapy... 
District of Wailuku— 

Waihee. S. Keliinoi 


15.00 
30.00 

15.36 


Waihee, S. W. Meheula 




Waihee Miss Millie Morris 












Waihee Miss Flora Smith 












W^nilnkn John A. Moore 


32 


36 


68 


96 


27 35 


Wailuku, Miss M. Chillingworth 

Wailuku, Miss Zelia K. Rogers 






. . . . 
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TABLE NO. 14.— Continued. 
Public Schools by Islands and Districts. 



Islands, Districts, Schools and Teachers. 


08 te of Present 
Appointment. 


Pupils. 


P 

.^0 


' 

1^ 




M. 


F. 


Total. 


0* 


Waikapu, Mrs. Ella L. Austin 

Waikapu, Moses Kauhimahu 

Spreckelsville,N. E. Lemmon 

Kahului, Mis Ethel Mossman 

Keawakapu, Miss Lucy Lani 

Ulupalakua, A, H. Crook 


Dec. 1897 
October 1890 
Sept. 1890 
Sept. 1895 
Sept. 1894 
Sept. 1896 
Sept. 1896 

Sept. 1896 
Sept. 1888 
Sept. 1896 
Sept. 1895 
Jan. 1891 
Sept. 1897 
Sept. 1895 
Jan. 1881 
May, 1884 
Dec. 1887 
October 1895 
Sept. 1888 
Sept. 1897 
Sent. 1897 


39 


38 


77 


92 


$ 15.19 


33 

10 

7 

45 


25' 
18 
17 
35 


58 
18 
24 
80 


94 

88 
92 
95 


13.79 
30.00 
12.50 

12 . 75 


Ulupalakua, L. R. Crook 




District of Makawao — 

Huelo, Eli Snyder 


23 
19 
22 


25 
21 
31 


48 
40 
53 


89 
79 
93 


15,00 


Halehaku, Mrs. Mary A. Pa 

Haiku, Miss Kate Flemming 

Haiku, Miss Rebecca Panui 


9.00 
19.24 


Hamakuapoko, D. D. Baldwin 

Hamakuapoko, F. E. Atwater 

Hamakuapoko, Miss N. E. Smith. . . 
Paia, W. C. Crook 


59 


53 


112 


95 


22.50 












84 


63 


147 


90 


19.86 


Paia, Mrs.M. W. Crook 




Paia, Miss Rose E. Crook 












Paia, Miss Eliza dos Reis 












Makawao, Frederic W. Hardy 

Makawao, S. R. Dowdle 

Makawao, Miss Julia Akana 


52 


38 
.... 


90 


81 


22.67 


Keokeo, D. Kapohakimohewa April, 1895 

Kealahou, J. H. Mshwitz Sept. 1890 

Kealahou, Mrs. Jennie Nishwitz Sept. 1890 

"Kealahou. Eugene Canellas S e d t. 1 897 


74 


:jo 47! 87i ii.^;9 
52 l:>)' 831 .17.62 


t 1 1 ! 


Kaupakulua, C. W. Baldwin 

Kaupakulua, An tone de Souza 

District of Hana — 

KauDo W. B. Starkev 


Sept. 1895 
Sept. 1897 

July, 1896 
October 1887 
July, 1896 
July, 1897 
Sept. 1897 
Sept. 1895 


62 


441 106| 91 


12.53 


49 


30 


79 


86 


$ 13.92 


Kaupo, Charles Lake 




TCinahulu M Hoonani 


32 


21 


53 


94 


18 11 


TCinahulu Nicholas Hoonii 




Haou Chas. Weatherbee. 


59 


32 


91 


90 


20.22 


Ha6u, Mrs. Chas. Weatherbee 




Haou, W. H. Holokahiki. 


Sept. 1897 
Jan. 1888 
Sept. 1889 
J a n. 1893 
Sep t. 1897 

M a y, 1895 
Sept. 1896 












Hana B. 1*C. Kawaiaea 


59 


53 


112 


91 


15 36 


Hana, Mrs. R. K. Kawaiaea 




Hana, Mrs. Katie M. Kaai 












Keanae, D, P. Kapewa 


19 

17 
33 


16 

7 
32 


35 

24 
65 


90 

87 
87 


12.00 


Molokai. 

Kalaupapa, J. K. Waiamau 

Kaluaaha, Miss Augusta Bruce 


7.50 
18.46 
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TABLE NO. 14.— Continued. 
Public Schools bv Islands and Districts. 



Islands, Districts, Schools and Teachers. 


Date of Present 
Appointment. 


Pupils. 


>7 

II 

.^0 


? 1 

is? 




M. 


F. Total. 


0* 




Kaliiaaha, Miss C. FinkJer [Sent. 1896 












Halawa, Peter Pascal 

TCaiinakakai P. 1^. Mitchell 


S e p t. 1896 
April, 1897 


17 
11 
12 

20 
50 


9 

7 
12 

15 
40 


26 

18 
24 

35 
90 


97 
93 
95 

89 
91 


^ 13.85 
33 33 


Kamalo, Miss L. McCorriston 

Oahu. 

District of Honolulu — 

l\al<aako Miss C^Iara (lUriiev 


Sept. 1896 
N V. 1895 


20.00 
13 71 


Kawaiahao, Miss Khoda Green 

Kawaiahao, Mrs. Mary W. Giinn. . . . 
Kaumakapili, Miss Ella B. Snow... 

Kanmakapili, Mrs. C. Lowden 

Kanniakapili, Mrs. M. Chang Kim.. 
Wailupe, Miss Jnlia Hunt 


April, 1895 
M a y, 1895 
Sep t. 1895 
October 1896 
Sep t. 1895 
March, 1892 
May, 1889 
Sent 1893 


14.00 


.... 


130 


130 


92 


14.63 












.... 

13 
26 


12 
25 


25 
51 


91 
97 


14.40 


Manoa Miss R (^ Davison 


21.18 


AffiTioM ATis^ TVTnp'PMP T^avisoii 




Kamoiliili, Mrs. 1. Creighton 

Waikiki, Miss Gate Howland 

W^aikiki, Miss Ellen Cook 


April, 1895 
J a n. 1891 
Sept. 1891 
April, 1897 
Sept. 1892 
Sept. 1894 
Sept. 1895 
iApril, 1897 
October 1896 
April, 1896 
April, 1896 
Nov. 1891 
Sept. 1881 
Sept. 1891 

October 1897 
Sept. 1894 
Sept. 1897 
Sept. 1896 
Nov. 1897 
April, 1897 
Sept. 1897 
Sept. 1893 
Jan. 1894 
Sept. 1891 
Nov. 1888 


33 
36 


17 
32 


50 

68 


92 

89 


12.00 
15.00 


Marquesville, Miss Mary Ferreira. . 

Pauoa, Mis^s Louise Aheong 

Kalihiwaena, Geo. L. Edwards 

Kalihiwaena, Miss Bessie Keynolds 
Kalihiwaena, Miss Hannah Jarrett, 


31 

20 

102 


21 

34 
79 


52 

54 

181 


97 
90 
96 


12.69 
10.00 
14.50 












Kalihiwaena, Miss H. Robertson. . . 












Kalihi-uka, Mrs. Rosalie Weir. 

Ka,lihi-nka Miss Mav Weir 


41 


37 


■ 78 


89 


15.38 


Moanalua, Miss R. Thompson 

High School, M. M. Scott 


14 
82 
Les 


20 

117 

Tuit 


34 

199 

ion F 


96 

96 

ees 


14.71 

48.84 


High School, Jos. Lightfoot 


18.19 


Hio-h School, Geo. A. Harker 


30.65 


High School, Miss H. Needham 

High School, Miss E. J. Cartw^right. 
High School, Miss E. E. Stansbury. 
Hie-h School. F. D. Greanv 










































High School, J. W. Yarndley. 

High v^chool. Miss Lena Boegli 

Fort Street, Armstrong Smith 

High School, Miss Nina Eraser 

High School, Miss Mary Lofquist.. 
High School, Mrs. M. A. Wood 




.... 


















168 


192 


360 


92 


16.17 












.... 


.... 
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TABLE NO. 14.— Continued. 
Public Schools hy Islands and Distric's. 



Islands, Districts, Schools and Teachers. 



Date of Present 
v^ppointment. 



High School, Miss Florence Lynch. Sept. 
High School, Miss Carrie Green . . , . Jan. 
High School, Miss Bertha Smithies. J a n. 
High School, Miss Mapuana Smith .Sep t. 
lloyal School, Rev. A. Mackintosh.. Sept. 

Royal School, T. P. Harris Sept. 

Royal School, Miss Julie Taner Sept. 

Royal School, Mrs. Alice Brown Jan. 

Royal School, Miss Tneira Henry. ..No v. 
Royal School, Miss L. Brick wood. ..No v. 

Royal School, Mrs. J. H. Brown J a n. 

Royal cShol, Miss Anna Sorenson . . Nov. 

Boyal School. Miss Mabel Ladd Sept. 

Royal Schol, Miss Kate Mclntyre ... Nov. 
Royal School, Miss Amee Mossman. J a n. 

Kauhiwela, H. M. Wells S e j) t. 

Kaulnwela, Miss Lizzie Gnrney Sept. 

Kanhiwela, Miss Mabel Sorenson... October 

Kaulnwela, TVIiss Myra Angus Jan. 

Kaulnwela, Miss Lulu Cameroii.... Sept. 

Kaulnwela, Miss M. Mossman.. Sept. 

Pohukaina, Miss Laura Duncan Sept. 

Pohukaina, Miss Zoe Atkinson Sept. 

Pohukaina, Mrs. H. Davis Sept. 

Pohukaina, Miss Juliet King :S e p t. 

Heretania St., Miss M. F. Maroni. . .JAugust, 
Beretania St., Miss Flora Perry Dec. 



Beretania St., Mrs. Sarah Greene. 
Bef ormatory, W. G. Needham . . . 

Reformatory, Clyde Gibson 

Reformatory, Chas. Wallace 

Reformatory, W. K. Makakoa. . . 

Bef ormatory, D. F. Sandf ord 

Reformatory, W. H. Winchester. 

Palama, Miss Carrie Howland... 

Kaakopua, Miss M. J. Coursen . . . 

(Select), Miss Isabel Kelly.... 



jS e p t. 
N o V. - 
October 
October 
Sept. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 



Miss Louise Moore. 

Miss Julia Perry . . . 
Maemae, Miss C. Hennegan . . . 
Maemae, Miss Lizzie Grace.... 
Maemae, Miss F. Carter 



1896 

1891 

1896 

1896 

1871 

1896 

1882 

1893 

1890 

1865 

1873 

1890 

1888 

1888 

1891 

189 

1895 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1895 

1890 

1890 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1896 

1896 

1887 

1897 

1897 

1896 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1895 

1896 



Pupils. 



M. 



F. 



Total. 









516 



191 



October 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 



1891 
1897 
1896 
1896 
1897 



516 



191 



50 



39 



14 



Less 



180 



75 



24 
90 



93 



$ 18.29 



93 



18.53 



180 



125 



39 



38 
158 



94 



94 



16.33 



13.60 



89.23 



Tuition Fees 



51 



64 



115 



96 



12.63 
21.46 
17.73 

3.73 



16.52 
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TABLE NO. 14.— Continued. 
Public Schools by Islands and Districts. 



Islands, Districts, Schools and Teachers. 



Date of Present 
Appointment. 



Normal, Edgar Wood 

Kormal, Miss S M. Koss 

Normal, Miss M. Lamp ma 11 

Practice, Mrs. Edgar Wood 

Practice, Mrs. A. H. Turner 

Night School, J. Lightfoot 

Night School, W. E. Burnett 

Night School, Mrs. N. B. Emerson. . 

Night School, Miss N. McLain. . . . . . 

Night School, Miss Blanche Horner 

Night Schol, Miss B. Fanning 

District of Ewa and Waianae — 

Waiawa, J. W. Smith 

Waiawa, Vivian Smith 

Waiawa, Bernice Cook 

W^aianae, J. N. Taggard 

Waianae, Mrs. J. N. Taggard 

Waianae, Mrs. Susan Kawela 

Makaha, Mrs. A. Keawekane 

Ewa, Edwin Farmer 

Ewa, Miss May Giles 

District of W^aialua — 

Waialua, Edwin Hore 

Waialua, Alfred Kaili 

Waialua, H. K. Oana 

District of Koolauloa — 

Hauula, Christian Andrews 

Hauula, William Isaac 

Kahuku, B. Brightwell 

District of Koolaupoko 

W^aiahole, Chas. E. King 

Waiahole, Isaiah K. Pahee 

Kaneohe, Henry Cobb Adams 

Waimanalo, Miss R. Rassmussen. 

Kailua, J. E. Sheahan 

KAUAI AND NIIHAU. 
District of Waimea — 

Niihau, J. B. Kaomea 

Mana, Miss Kirsten B. Mahlum.. 

Kekaha, Mrs. Helen Kelsey 

Kekaha, Miss Mabel Sunter 

Waimea, J. F. Scott 

Waimea, Miss Mary Wine 

Waimea, Miss Jennie McLain 

Waimea, Mrs. Lucy Wright 



!S'ept7^"" 

Sept. 

N o V. 

October 

Sept. 

J a n. 

October 

Jan. 

October 

Sept. 

October 

J a n. 
No V. 
Sept. 
F e b. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Sept. 
April, 
J a n. 



1897 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 

1891 
1896 

1897 
1897 
1897 
1887 
1896 
1897 
1894 



August, 1889 

August, 1891 

Sept. 189' 

Sept. 1896 

Sep t. 1896 

Sept. 1897 



April, 
Sept. 
J a n. 
Sept. 
Jan. 



J a n. 

Sep t. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 



1895 
1896 
1891 
1895 
1897 



1897 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1894 



Pupils. 



M. 

lo 



46 



138 



87 



56 



91 



52 



2 * 



F. Total. 



37 47 



34 



64 



41 



16 
51 



26 
13 

18 



17 

18 
28 



109 



35 



95' 



80 

138 



93 



151 



83 



97 



91 



16 
69 



89 
96 



159 



89 



87 



81 



20 



29 



27 

1 

14 



9 
15 

28 



90 



36 



80 



94 

85 



53 

28 



26 
33 
56 



84 
94 

77 



95 
95 



199 



94 
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TABLE NO. 14.— Continued. 
Public Schools by Islands and Districts. 



Islands, Districts, Schools and Teachers. 


D »teof Present 
Appointment. 




Pupl 


s. 


is 






M. 


F. 


Total. 


'f 


Makaweli, J. H. Godfrey 

Makaweli, Mrs. J. H. Godfrey 

Hanapepe, H. H. Brodie 


Sept, 1897 
Sept. 1897 
April, 1897 
Sept. 1897 
Sept. 1896 

Dec. 1876 
N V. 1885 
Sept. 1897 

J a n. 1892 
M a y, 1890 
Sept. 1897 
Sept. 1897 
April, 1893 
Sep t. 1897 
Sept. 1897 

Sept. 1897 
Nov. 1897 
Sept. 1895 
Sept. 1896 
Sept. 1897 

Sept. 1896 
Dec, 1894 
March, 1894 
J a n. 1897 
Sep t. 1892 
Sep t. 1895 
J a n. 1897 


37 


30 


67 


96 


$ 17.91 


68 


54 


122 


97 


14 59 


Hanapepe, Miss St. Clair F.Nickelsn 

Hanapepe, Joaquin Vicente 

District of Koloa — 

Koloa, J. K. Bnrkett 














87 


63 


150 


89 


16.13 


Koloa, W. H. Neal 




Koloa, Manuel Soares 












District of Lihue — 

Lihne, J. B. Alexander 


99 


85 


184 


94 


17 39 


Lihne, Mrs. J. B. Alexander 




Lihue, Miss G. M. Sharpe 












Lihue, Miss Anna Thronas 












Hanamaulu, W. I. Wells 


79 
.... 


64 


143 


95 


15 10 


Hanamaiilu, Miss W. Joehnke 




Hanamaulu, J. B. Freitas 












District of Kawaihau — 

Kapaa, Miss M. A. Smith. 


OS 


77 


175 


91 


12 23 


Kapaa, Mrs. Maud Hugus 

Kapaa, Mrs. Emily Hart 















Kapaa, Miss Hattie Kealoha 

Anahola, D. W. Scott. 












14 

17 
89 


11 

13 
55 


25 

30 
144 


96 

82 
89 


19.20 


District of Hanalei — 

Koolau, Miss S. Beerman 


14 00 


Kilauea, John Bush 


14.03 


Kilauea, Miss Annie Z. Hadley 

Kilauea, Miss Ada Bush. 














Hanalei, J. C Davis 


40 


33 


73 


95 


21 10 


Hanalei, Miss M. McCorriston 




Haena, Zach. McKeague 


11 


19 


30 


79 


22.00 
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TABLE NO. 15. 
Private Schools by Islands and Districts. 



Islands, Districts and Schools. 



Teachers. 



\. Hosmer, A. M. .| 
Arthur B. Iiigalls | 



OAHU.— District of Honolulu. 

Oahu College 

Oahu College % 

Oahu College [Albert L. Colsten | 

Oahu College jwinfred H. Babbitt. . . 

Oahu College | Jos. L. Howard 

Oahu College JAIiss Anna L. Hasforth 

Oahu College jMiss Florence Kelsey . . 

Oahu College jAliss Cornelia B. Hyde 

Oahu College | Frank Barwick ...... 

Oahu College JMiss Bessie F. French 

Oahu College LMiss Elizabeth Crozier 



Punahou Preparatory 

Pun a ho u Prejiaratory 

Punahou Preparatory 

Punahou Preparatory 



Samuel P. French 

Miss H. K. Sorenson.. 
Afiss Carrie A. Gilman 
Miss Marv E. Elv 



Kamehameha Manual 

Kamehameha Afanual 

Kamehameha Manual 

Kamehameha Manual 

Kamehameha Manual 

Kamehameha Manual 

Kamehameha Manual 

Kamehameha Manual 

Kamehameha Manual 

Kamehameha Afanual 

Kamehameha Manual 

Kamehameha Manual | Mr. Osborne . . . 

Kamehameha Manual JAIiss Lisle 

Kamehameha Manual [Mrs. Thompson 

Kamehameha Manual 1 Af rs. A¥olfenden 

Kamehameha Manual jAIiss Johnson . . 



Theodore Kichards . 
Uldrich Thompson . 

.JT. J. Penfield 

.|C. F. Perry | 

.)R. F. AAWdward | 

A. A. McCurda ( 

G. E. Eugg ! 

D, Kanuha j 

C. A. McDonald | 

A. Davis 

I J. A. Smith 



Kamehameha Preparatory 
Kamehameha Preparatory 



lAfiss Alice E. Knapp.. 
lAIiss Ellen Bicknell .. 



Pupils. 



M. F. Total, 



52 



1161 



60 



76 



124 



116 



ea 



n 



TABLE NO. 15.— Continued. 
Private Schools by Islands and Districts. 



Islands, Districts and Schoo's. 



Kamehameha Preparatory 
Kamehameha Preparatory 
Kamehameha Preparatory 
Kamehameha Preparatory 



Kamehameha (Girls) 
Kamehameha (Girls) 
Kamehameha (Girls) 



OAHU.— District of Honolulu. 



Kamehameha (Girls) 
Kamehameha (Girls) 
Kamehameha (Girls) 
Kamehameha (Girls) 
Kamehameha (Girls) 
St. Lou 
St. Lou 
St. Lou 
St. Lou: 
St. Lou 
St. Lou 



St. Lou 
St. Lou 
St. Lou 
St. Lou 
St. Lou 
St. Lou 
St. Lou 
St. Lou 
St. Lou 
St. Lou 
St. Lou 
St. Lou 



s College 
s CoUeg'e 
s College 
s College 

s College * . jBro. Michael 

s College JBro. Robert 



Teachers. 



Pupils. 



M. F. Total, 



Miss Jessie Gerhardt.| 
Miss Alma Krusen . . . | 
Miss Alice Mudge . . . . | 
Miss K. Kahanui' . . . . ! 



Miss Ida M. Pope. 
Miss F. Albright 
Miss Albright . , . . 



Miss Woodward 
Miss Lemmon . . 
Mrs. Sturgeon . 

Miss Clymer 

Miss Denzer . . . . 
Bro. G. Bertram 
Bro. Thomas . . . 

Bro. Albert 

Bro. George 



s College 



College iBro 



s College 
s College 
s College 
s College 
s College 
s College 
s College 
s College 
s College 
s College 



lolani College 
lolani College 
lolani College 



Bro. 



Clarence 
Felix 



Bro. Charles 

Bro. Mark ........ 

Bro. Theodore 

Bro. Anthony 

Bro. William 

Rev. F. Feith 

Bro. Alfred 

Bro. Richard 

Bpo. Francis 

Bro. Edward 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Willis 

R. J. Fenn 

Rev. W. Ault 



Kawaiahao 
Kawaiahao 
Kawaiahao 
Kawaiahao 
Kawaiahao 
Kawaiahao 
Kawaiahao 
Kawaiahao 



Seminary 
Seminary 
Seminary 
Seminary 
Seminary 
Seminary 
Seminary 
Seminary 



Miss. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 



C. W. Paulding. . 
Jessie Brockie . . . 
Maud L. Bamum 
Josephine Haman 
Jane E. Johnson. 
Emma Mahelona 
Abigail Aikue . . . 
Leila Royston. . . 



549 



54 



69 



94 



Gd 



549 



54 



49 



71 



TABLE NO. 15.— Continvied. 
Private Schools by Islands and Districts. 



Islands, Districts and Schools. 



Teachers. 



Sisters of 
Sisters of 
Sisters of 

OAH[J.__ 
Sisters of 
Sisters of 
Sisters of 
Sisters of 
Sisters of 
Sisters of 



the Sacred Heart [Sister Judith "^ . . . 

the Sacred Heart |8ister Theresa 

the Sacred Heart jsister Mary Laurence. 



-District of Honolulu. 

the Sacred Heart 

the Sacred Heart 

the Sacred Heart 

the Sacred Heart 

the Sacred Heart 

the Sacred Heart 



St. Andrew's 
St. Andrew's 
St. Andrew's 
St. Andrew's 
St. Andrew's 
St. Andrew's 
St. Andrew's 
St. Andrew's 



Priory . 
Priory . 

Priory . 

Priory . 

Priory . 

Priory . 

Priory . 

Priory . 



Kapiolani Home 



Portuguese Mission 
Portuguese Mission 



St. Peter's 
St. Peter's 



Mrs. Ashford's 
Mrs. Ashford's 



Introductory School 
Introductory School 
Introductory School 



Arion Hall 

Echo Hill . 
Echo Hill 



Palama Chinese 
Palama Chinese 



Chinese Kindergarten 
Chinese Kindergarten 



Sister ^^Targaret . . . 

Sister Carota 

Sister Constantine. 

Sister Carmena 

Sister Odilia 

Sister Aleida 



Sister Beatrice . . . 
Sister Albertina . . 
Miss Hutchinson . 
Miss D. Mossman 
Miss E. Mossman 

Miss INawahi 

Miss Koelling 

Miss Wall 



Sister M. Albina. 



Miss Laura L. Pires . 
Miss A. Fernandez 

Et. Rev. Bishop Willis 
Eev. Kong Yin Tet. . , 

Mrs. Jennie Ashford. 
One Assistant , 



Mr. and Mrs. Dodge . , 

Mrs. Clara Smith 

Miss Lizzie Bachelor, 



Miss Corney 



Mrs. K. W. Andrews. 
Miss M. L. Sheeley... 



W. E. Howell . . . . 
Mrs. S. B. Kinner. 



Miss Caroline Snow. 
Miss Violet Lima . . . 



Chinese Kindergarten [Miss Mary Seong. 



Pupils. 



M. F. Total. 



33 
23 
11 

18 

3 
5 

53 

31 



361 361 



149 



20 



26 



20 



72 



TABLE NO. 15.— Continued. 
Private Schools by Islands and Districts. 



Islands, Districts and Schools. 



Teachers. 



Pupils. 



M. F. Total. 



Japanese Kindergarten 

Japanese Kindergarten 

OAHU.— District of Honolulu., 
Japanese Kinderg-arten 



Miss Fanning's Kindergarten. 
Miss Carter's 



Fuji Koka 

Miss Annie I. Forbes. . 



Yei So 

Miss Birch Fanning- . . 
Miss Charlotte Carter. 



Miss Judd's Kindergarten Miss Pauahi Judd 

Miss Judd's Kindergarten Miss Clara Fuller 



Portuguese Girl's 

Hotel St. Kindergarten 



Mill's Institute F. W. Damon . 

Mill's Institute A. M. Walcott 

Mill's Institute L. Kentwell 

Mill's Institute H. Hendrick. 

Mill's Institute AYong Shin King. 

Mill's Institute iMr. Hu 



Miss Julia Augusta... 
Miss Marv E. Stetson. 



Portuguese Kindergarten lIMiss Isabel Tarbell. . 

Portuguese Kindergarten 

Portuguese Kindergarten 

Portuguese Kindergarten 



Japanese Nig'ht 
Japanese Night 



Miss L. 
Miss L. 
Miss Y. 



Parmenter. 
Dias. . . 
Melim . 



Miss Emma C. Lyons. 
Mrs. Isabel Davis. . . . 



Hawaiian Kindergarten Miss Carrie Bray . 

Hawaiian Kindergarten jMiss Hattie A,yau. 



North Pacific Miss. Institute iRev. C. M. Hyde, D. D. 

North Pacific Miss. Institute iKev. J. Leadingham. . 

North Pacific Miss. Institute iBev. H. H. Parker 

North Pacific Miss. Institute iRev. O. H. Gulick 



Foreign Kindergarten 'Miss Mary C.Alexander 

Foreign Kindergarten I ^riss Mabel Gilbert . . 

Foreign Kindergarten w . . . . |Mrs. Coleman 

Foreign Kindergarten | Miss Fin Jin 



26 


30 


15 


14 


8 


8 



1') 



^401 



20 



15 



11 



14 



46 



*37 others counted in other schools. 



73 



TABLE NO. 15.— Continued. 
Private Schools by Islands and Districts. 



Islands, Distr cts and Schools. 



OAHU.— District of Honolulu 



Teachers. 



Pupils. 



M. 



F. 



Total. 



^1 



Chinese School ( Wong Yim 

Chinese School [ uung- Chew Lam . . . 

Chinese School j v\ ong- Toek Sang 

Palama Kindergarten jMiss Annie Pope | 28j 2o| 

Palama Kindergarten IMiss Jennie JNeal i I I 



District of Koolauloa — j 

Laie jGeo. P. Garff 

Laie [Miss Jennie Musser . . 

District of Koolaupoko — j 
St. Ann's I Louis J. McCabe 



KAUxVL—District of Koloa 

St. Raphael 

St. Rai^hael 



District of Li hue- 
German 

German 

German 



R e V . F at her E m e r a n . . | 
Joe Ferreira \ 



Rev. Hans Isenberg 

Carl Maser 

Mrs. A. Jottmann... 



Kauai Industrial 
Kauai Indnstrial 
Kanai Industrial 
Kauai Industrial 



36j 38i 



36 j 29 



191 IS! 



(MAUI. — District of Lahaina 

Honokohau Catholic 

Honokohau Catholic 



I/ahaina Catholic 
L-ahaina Catholic 
Lahaina Catholic 
I/ahaina Catholic 



District of Wailuku — 
Chinese Mission 



Miss M. E. Alexander. 

Miss E. Elwell 

Alfred Asken 

Mrs. A. Asken 



59 



24 



441 



Father Andrew 
Wahine Hookae 



91 9 



Father iVndrew | 38 

Miss Maggie Doherty.| 
Miss Matilda Pimenta. [ 
Miss Victoria Alo . . . .! 



52 



Miss Charlotte Turner | 15! 



Chinese Mission fChing Tong 



6 

7 

7 

48 



74 



65 



103 



24 



18 



90 



23 



74 



TABLE NO. 15.— Continued. 



Private Schools by Islands and Districts. * 




Islands, Districts and Schools. 



MAUr.--District of Wailuku. 

St. Anthony's (Girls) 

St. Anthony's (Girls) 

St. Anthony's (Girls) 



St. Anthony's (Boys) 
St. Anthony's (Boys) 
St. Anthony's (Boys) 



District 
Maunaolu 
iMaunaolu 
(Maunaolu 
iMaunaolu 
Maunaolu 



of Makawao- 
Seminary . . . 
Seminary . . . 
Seminary . . . 
Seminary . . . 
Seminary . . , 



Kula 



Paia Private School 



HAWAII.— District of North Kohala. 

Kohala Seminary 

Kohala Seminary 

Kohala Seminary 

Kohala Seminary 



St. Ann's 
St. Ann's 
St. Ann's 



Makapala Chinese 
Makapala Chinese 
Makapala Chinese 
Makapala Chinese 



Miss M. Ida Zieg-ler. . . 
Miss Eleanore Simpson 
Miss Kate D. Watson. 
Miss Olive Steele .... 
Mrs. Mary Watson . . . 



Sister Antonia ..... 
Miss Eugenie Moses 
Miss Helen Moses . . 



Bro. Erank . . . 
Bro. Bush . . . . . 
Bro. Kaymond 



Tomaki Gomi 



Miss Evelyn M. Smith. 



Miss May Bell Truett. 
Miss E. Grace Garnet. 
Miss A. B. Clapperton. 
Miss Isabella Renw^ick 



•Father Oliver 
J. A. Perreida 
Miss N. Hall . 



Mrs. F. M. Ostrom . . 
Miss Alice Walker . . 
Kong* Hyonk Toong 
Miss N. Lin Ahi 



St. Paul's |Mrs. E. S. Aseu 

St. Paul's JMiss A. M. Prescott . . 

I 
District of Hllo— I 

St. Josepli's IMiss Carrie Dunn 

St. Joseph's (Miss Julia Broderick . . 

! 
Chinese Kindergarten [Mrs. L. T. Walsh 



Pnpils. 



M. 


F. 


Total. 




149 


149 


146 




14e 




71 


71 


8 


15 


23 


5 


13 


18 




43 


43 


44 


52 


96 


17 


17 


34 


20 


30 


50 




110 


110 


10 


12 


22 



7^ 



TABLE NO. 15.— Continued. 
Private Schools by Islands and Districts. 



Islands, Districts and Schools. 



HAWAII.—District of Hilo. 



Hilo Boardings 
Hilo Boarding 
Hilo Boarding 
Hilo Boarding 
Hilo Boarding 
Hilo Boarding 



German Kindergarten 



Tree Kindergarten 
Free Kindergarten 



et. Mary's 
Bt Mary's 
St. Mary's 



District of Kau~ 



Sacred Heart 
Bacred Heart 



District of South Kona— 



Christ Church 
Christ Church 



Teachers. 



PapiliS. 



M, F. Total, 



L. C. Lyman 

Mrs. L. C. Lyman . . . . 
Miss Ellen G. Lyman ^ 

D. Kanewanui 

Miss Margaret Nape . . 
D. P. Keahi 

Miss Clara Beyer 



Miss Bertha Guild . . 
Miss Emily Ewaliko 



Bro. Henry . . 
Bro. Mathias 
Bro. Charles . . 



Rer. C. 'N. Riault 
J. B. Hart 



Rev. Samuel H. Davis. 
Miss Lilian S. Willis.. 





43 


43 


8 


7 


15 


25 


25 


50 


170 




170 


12 


11 


23 


6 


4 


10 


2092 


1862 


3954 



76 



TABLE No. i6. 
School Agents by Islands and Districts. 



Islands and 
Districts. 




Nationality. 



Date of Ap- 
pointment. 



HAWAII. 

Hilo 

l*nna 

Kau 

S. Kona . . 
N. Kona . . 
S. Kohala 
N. Kohala 
Haniakua . 



L. Severance 

Capt. J. E. Eldarts. 

C. Meinecke 

Miss Ella Paris . . 

M. F. Scott 

Miss E. W. Lyons. 
B. D. Bond, M. D. 
Andrew Lindsay 



MAUI. 

Lahaina Henry Dickenson . 

Wailukn , (loodale Armstrong 

Makawao Mrs. A. E. Dickey. . 

Hana iF. Wittrock , 



MOLOKAI. ! 

Molokai iD. McCorriston . . 



OAHU. I 

- Honolulu JT. H. Gibson 

Ewa iW. J. Lowrey. . . 

Waianae ,|j. Holt 

Waialna !J, F. Anderson. 

Koolauloa. . . .! W. Henry 

Koolaupoko.. VV. Henry 



KAUAI. 

Waimea 

Koloa 

Lihue 

Ka waihau .... 
Hanalei 



J. F. Scott 

J. K. Burkett 

J. K. Burkett 

Geo. H. FaircMld... 
W. E. H. Deverill... 



American. 
German . . 
German . . 
American . 
American . 
American. 
American . 
British. . . . 



British. . . . 
American . 
iVmerican. 
Dane .... 



British 



British , 

American 

Part Hawaiian. 

American 

American 

American 



American . 
American . 
American . 
American . 
British. . . , 



Feb. 16, 1875. 
Jan. 10, 1888. 
April 4, 1889. 
May, 1897. 
October, 1896 
Jan. 5, 1888. 
Aug. 18, 1887. 
Sept., 1896. 



March, 1894. 
October, 1894. 
Jan., 1895. 
Jan., 1891. 



July 1, 1897. 



Sept., 1897. 
April, 1895. 
May 1, 1897. 
March, 1865. 
Sept., 1894. 
Sept., 1895. 



Sept., 1897. 
Jan., 1888. 
Jan., 1888. 
May, 1892. 
Aug-ust, 1894. 



77 
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REVIEW OF TABLES 

From the foregoing Tables by comparison with expendi- 
tures under the various items in the appropriation bills for the 
past period, and also by comparison with similar information 
found in the last report of the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States, I have obtained some interesting information as 
to the absolute and relative cost of education in the two 
countries. The most valuable of this is obtained from a com- 
parison between Hawaii on the one hand and the United States, 
the Western Division of the United States (including Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California) and California in- 
dividually, on the other. This information is shown in the fol- 
lowing 

Comparative Table op Expenditures for Education in Hawaii and in 
THE United States of America. 
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In estimating the comparative cost of tuition and of educa- 
tion in general, it is necessary to take into account the difference 
in the length of the school year. Thus, it will be seen that the 
cost of schooling per day in the United States is 13 cents per 
pupil, whereas in Hawaii it is only 10^ cents; and in the Western 
Division and California the cost is 19 cents and 18 cents respec- 
tively. And in every case only the expenses of public elementary 
and secondary schools are included. 

♦Salaries for California are for 1892-93 ; all other fisrures from the United States 
are for 189.5-96; all figures for Hawaii are from the present report. 

fApparatusand teachers' reference books are charged to a different appropriation 
in Hawaii, t)ut it is estimated that these items would not increase this average by 
more than two cents. 
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The expenditures for sites, buildings, furniture, apparatus 
and libraries varies greatly in individual States from year to year. 
Thus, in 1892-93 it was $10.68 cents for the Western Division, 
and 10.49 ^or California. The same year the expenditure in 
Utah was $19.99, and that in South Carolina was only six cents. 
Yet the average for the United States as a whole does not vary 
greatly. The fact that expenditures for these purposes in Ha- 
waii are only 45 per cent of those in the United States per pupil 
is suggestive. It suggests a systematic beginning in building up 
school libraries. It is hardly necessary to say that in our popu- 
lation, with so few English books in the homes, this is especially 
desirable. Interest in this subject has been roused by the Rev. 
Dr. Birnie, and probably a small beginning will be made before 
the end of the school year. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The total enrollment in all schools in the country at the end 
of the period was 14,522, being a gain of 1906, or a litde more 
than 15 per cent, during the past two years. That this gain is 
not due simply to the increase of school population is evincecj 
by the fact that the gain in attendance during the first year was 
1407, or II per cent, and that during the second half of the 
period it was only 499, or 4 per cent of the attendance two years 
ago. Furthermore, the census of 1896, taken as of the 27th day 
of September, showed the total number of children of school age 
to have been 14,286. At the end of the same school term I 
caused statistics to be prepared which showed that on the i8th 
day of December of the same year, less than three months after 
the census clay, there were enrolled in all the schools of the 
country 12,140 children of school age. Of the 2,146 thus left 
to be accounted for, probably a small majority were under proper 
instruction at home. But I think a large majority were not un- 
der any regular instruction at all. Since that date there has been 
a gain of school attendance on the part of those of school age of 
326. This number probably represents no more than the increase 
of children between the ages of six and fifteen, leaving the dis- 
crepency between school population and school attendance of 
such population about the same as at the end of 1896. But the 
figures given were of the end of the first year of the period under 
review, after the remarkable gain of school attendance noted 
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above Making no allowance for increase of school population 

before the date of the census, the number of children of school age 

not attending any school at the beginning of the period was 3,061 

These figures suggest that the gain in school attendance would' 

and wdl be likely to bear a much closer relationship to increase 

of school facilities than to increase of school population. This is 

the case. But who are these school children not attending any 

school? A careful comparison of the census figures and those 

gathered at the end of 1896 leads irresistibly to the conclusion 

that an abnormally large percentage of them are girls This is 

especially true of the Portuguese. The disparity of the sexes of 

those of this nationality of school age according to the census 

was only 81; whereas there were 434 more boys than girls in 

the schools. And this disparity of sexes among the Portuguese 

m schools, as shown by the present report, is materially greater, 

being 537. The total disparity, counting all nationalities, in the 

schools now now 1,512; that of the school population, according 

to the census, was 1,102. It will be seen that the census gave the 

number of Chinese boys of school age at 1,259 and of the girls 

at 724. On the basis of these figures and those of table 1 1 there 

are 486 Chinese boys and 419 Chinese girls not now attending 

any school. As the average number of pupils for each teacher 

in the pubhc schools is now 35, it is evident that an increase of 

school facilities, as well as an increase in the efficiency with which 

the compulsory education law is enforced, will be necessary to 

correct this evil. 

PUBLIC ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 

These schools have gained in attendance 1449, or nearly 16 
per cent. For the first time in their history this increase represents 
a nMural growth not materially effected by the transfer of pupils 
from schools taught in the Hawaiian language. These, hence- 
forth, are the public schools of Hawaii and their history will be 
the history of public education in the country. The old Hawaiian 
schools have served their generation, and nobly have they served 
it. They have held up a light to a people to light the way from 
the darkness of barbarism into the light of civilization. And as 
the moon fades away in the morning light, so have they lost their 
glory in the better light to which they have led the way. Only a 
single Hawaiian school now remains. The average number of 
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pupils for each teacher in the pubHc schools by islands and in the 
country at large is : 

The Republic 35 

Hawaii 35 

Maui and Lanai • • • • 33 

Molokai 26 

Oahu 36 

Kauai 42 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

The provision of the Constitution that all government aid 
to private schools should cease after March 30, 1896, has not 
produced the expected effect upon their development. They 
have continued to prosper and have gained in enrollment 494, or 
14 per cent, thus essentially paralleling the growth of the public 
schools. On this fact the country is to be congratulated. Among 
the private schools the Kindergarten Training School does not 
appear in our tables. This is partly due to the fact that all the 
pupils appear elsewhere as assistant teachers, and not in any 
degree to a lack of appreciation of the work or the school. 

NATIONALITY OF PUPILS. 

For reasons already given, the fact that the number of 
Hawaiians in the schools has increased again during this period 
cannot be relied upon as evidence that the race is again gaining. 
Nor can the fact that a shght decrease occurred between the end 
of 1896 and the end of 1897 be taken as proof to the contrary. 
The census figures are more in point. They show a gain of 249 
among Hawaiian children under six years of age. Just what the 
^ultimate significance of this fact is our school statistics will hardly 
help to determine. But the fact remains that Hawaiians of pure 
and mixed blood constitute nearly 54 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment in the schools. 

The Portuguese in our schools have gained 629, or nearly 20 
per cent. They now constitute 26 per cent of the school enroll- 
ment. They constitute only 28 per cent of the whole school 
population, so that if the girls were brought into school as well 
as the boys they would make an enviable standing in our school 

statistics. . j. -^ j 

The remaining 18 per cent of the school enrollment is divided 

up among so many nationalities htat no one needs more than a 
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passing notice in this review. The Americans, British, Germans, 
Japanese and Chinese have all made significant gains during the 
period, though the numbers of each of these nationahties are still 
small. 

A considerable gain has been made in the number of pupils 
under six years of age, and a like gain in the number over 
fifteen. Tables numbers 4 and 7 are liable to mislead, as a new 
course of study has been introduced, materially reducing the 
requirements in certain lines for some of the grades. 

TABLE FOURTEEN. 

The percentages of attendance during the last term, based 
upon average enrollment in the various schools and also by 
islands and for the Republic, are given in Table 14; as also is the 
cost of tuition per pupil, based upon the enrollment the last 
school day of the period and the December, 1897, pay roll. The 
average percentages of attendance are so high that at first I was 
suspicious of errors. Accordingly, as a check, I calculated from 
my note book the average percentage of attendance in the 
schools which I visited during 1897, on the days of my visits 
and found it to be 91.3 per cent. Therefor I consider the general 
average percentage given in the table, 92 per cent, entirely pro- 
bable. This is not saying that no errors have been made by 
teachers sending in returns, especially from the smaller schools. 

The comparison of tuition in the various schools is both 
interesting and instructive. The cost to the treasury of tuition 
in the select schools, assuming that all tuition fees payable will 
be paid, is seen to be moderate in all cases and in the Kaakapua 
School conspicuously small. The high cost of tuition in the 
Reformatory School is very suggestive, though it should be com- 
pared with Lahainaluna Seminary only, these two being the 
only public schools in which pupils are cared for during twenty- 
four hours of each day. And it should also be borne in mind 
mind that there are no vacations in the Reformatory School. 
It is evident that, taking into account nothing but immediate 
expenditures of money for this purpose, a bad boy is a bad in- 
vestment. 

CONCLUSION. 

While the foregoing gives evidence of continued prosperity 
in the schools, it also points out serious problems. The pro- 
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blem of securing suitable buildings and furniture is increasing. 
New buildings are needed to accommodate additional attendance 
and to replace buildings going down with age. Somewhat of 
the extent of this need is indicated at different points in this 
report. New furniture is needed to supply the new schoolrooms 
to be opened and to replace the poor furniture still used in many 
of our schools. 

The old adage, "A stitch in time saves nine," is suggestive 
of wisdom in the matter of repairing buildings. The extent of 
the problem of repairs may be seen in the fact that the Depart- 
ment now owns 149 buildings used as school houses and shops, 
and 56 used as teachers' residences. Besides these it uses 15 
other buildings for other purposes, making a total of 220 build-, 
ings to be kept in repair. There is much economy in keeping up 
repairs. 

To make our schools more efficient and to make the work 
in English and all other work contribute to higher ideals, to 
better thinking and willing, and, finally, to better living, is the 
greatest problem of all. It is a problem for the teaching force 
and the supervisory force. Both these should be strengthened 
at every point possible. The increase of attendance at the 
schools during the two years just past has been much greater 
than during any other biennial period for many years. That 
in this respect the near future will be like the near past is as 
certain as that schools will be supplied for the children now in 
the country. Large and increasing numbers of additional teach- 
ers are required each year. Many of these are for positions 
where very moderate salaries can be paid. To add these from 
our small community without reducing the average of qualifi- 
cations would be a serious problem. But it is our problem to add 
these and at the same time increase the average of qualifications. 
To this end all possible assistance and encouragement should be 
given to those preparing themselves to become well-equipped 
teachers, as also to those teachers desiring to increase their 
efficiency and their usefulness. 

Respectfully submitted* 

HENRY SCHULER TOWNSEND, 

Inspector General of Schools. 
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